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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Akbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 























Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars address: 


Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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Mary, Queen of May 


N the distant days when Knighthood was in flower, Mary, mother of the Son of 

Man, was first given the lovely title of “Our Blessed Lady.” Mother Nature 

also recognizes our spiritual Queen, and brings forth her sweetest surprises and 

§ delights, especially in this, her month. At the first flush of dawn, each tiny bud, 
bathed in pearly dew, unfolds its velvet petals to a shining May morn, and 
silently accords homage to Mary, Queen of May. 


What is sweeter than a May altar bedecked with the first flowers of gentle Spring? 
If you haven’t a statue, then use a picture or even a holy card of Our Blessed aay. 
A table on whick you place a small box (throne for your May Queen) will suffice. Of 
course you will keep sweet, clean cloths on your altar and a blessed candle will burn 
during your May devotions in Our Lady’s honor. 


Surely, in this, her month, Dan, prayers will be heard by her Divine Son. In the 


wale. ‘of the Blessed Curé D ‘Let our prayers pass through the Blessed Virgin's 
hands, and she will give ky 7 reser 


A special May Novena will be burned before the grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes in our 
Abbey Chapel. For nine days the tiny flame will guard at the gate of our Lady’s 
domain, ascending to Heaven in your behalf. 

May God, through His Most Blessed Mother, 
grant all requests of the Novena. 


Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


I am enclosing $1.00 for the May Novena. Please burn the Vigil Lights for my inten- 
tions listed. 
































Our Grail Building Fund 


Massachusetts: M. E. H., $1; 
Michigan: S. G., $2; New York: 
S &.. 2: tL BR St;. &. F BS; 


Ohio: H. K., $1. 


Any donations towards a heavy 
debt incurred on this building will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3856.97. 
Total: $3856.97. 


St. JosepH SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3481.90. 
Total: $3481.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3373.96. Mrs. 
A. V. D., IL, $5. Total: $3378.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3100.09. A. 
W. R., Wis., $2. Total: $3102.09. 


The above Scholarships are the vol- 
untary donations of our subscribers. 
When completed each Scholarship 
will give a 12 year course free to 
some poor boy studying for the Holy 
Priesthood. Can you lend your as- 
sistance? 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 
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= Prayerbook for Catholics 
== With ~~. heal Holyday 
By Rev. Placidus Schmid, 0.S.B. 


Prayerbook 600 Pages 
Missal 725 Pages 
"THE distinctive feature of this book is that it can be used either 
as a complete prayerbook alone, or as a combination prayer- 
book and missal. The missal contains 101 leaflets for each Sun- 
day, Holyday, and principal feast; Prayers only in English, are 
varied, original, sound, fervent, and come straight from the heart; 
Contains many indulgenced prayers; Legibly printed, well bound, 
attractive. 














Cloth, red edges $1.25 
Keratol, red edges 1.75 
Keratol, gold edges 2.25 
Leather, gold edges 2.75 
Morocco, red under gold edges ........................ 3.75 


Add to above prices 75¢ if Missal Inserts are wanted. 
All bindings are limp and all corners round. 


Prayerbook for Busy Catholics 


With Sunday and Holyday Missal 
By Rev. Placidus Schmid, O. S. B. 

‘THIS prayerbook comes from the same author as “Prayerbook 

for Catholics” which merited such an unprecedented reception. 
Its prayers are of the same high quality, written in simple 
language, devout, elevating, and while excluding all Latin, formal 
meditations and instructions, they themselves furnish the latter. 
The book contains, besides the Ordinary, five devotions for Mass, 
five for Communion, five Litanies, two devotions each, for Morn- 
ing, Evening and Confession, and many other prayers. Yet in 
spite of its completeness it has only 190 pages, which makes it a 
very handy pocket size. Type and paper are those used in “Prayer- 
book for Catholics.” Leaflet Missal is optional, as in the other book. 











Cloth, red edges $1.00 
Keratol, red edges 1.25 
Black leather, gold edges 1.75 


Genuine Morocco, red under gold edges .... 2.50 
Add to above prices 75¢ if Missal Inserts are wanted. 
All bindings are limp and all corners round. 


Indulgences. 


What they are and how they can be gained 


By Rev. Placidus Schmid, O. S. B. 
‘THIS is the sixth edition of a booklet of 61 pages, the sale of 
which has reached 20,000 copies. It is a small volume on “In- 
dulgences,” written in popular language and containing in a nut- 
shell what priests, religious and lay people need to know, for 
practical use, about this important subject. It is a very handy, 
very useful and unique publication. Bound in velour. 
Price, 25¢ Each $2.50 Per Doz. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department :: St, Meinrad, Ind. 
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Good News for Men 








For the first time: “@ig 


A LAYMEN’S RETREAT 
at St. Meinrad’s Abbey 


August 19, 20, & 21, 1933 
Saturday -Sunday-Monday 
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Quit the irksome, tiring world of work and business distractions for 
at least a brief space of time to take a good look at your soul and your 
God. 


The solitude and wholesome environment of a hospitable Benedictine 
Abbey can be yours if you choose. St. Meinrad’s Monks invite you 
to come and try a real Benedictine Retreat. 








The time is so arranged that most of To put in your application or to ob- 
the Retreatants can leave their tain information, write to: 

homes Saturday morning and be The Retreat Secretary, 

back at home Monday night. You St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 

will be welcome earlier. St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Notes for May 


The month of May is always welcomed back to our 
northern clime. In May Nature is in her transition 
period, shedding the dreary garb of winter for delicate 
shades of green bedecked with gay flowers that please 
the eye as well as diffuse their fragrance on the balmy 
air. 

To the Catholic May is more than a time of rejoic- 
ing for the outer senses, for it is the month of, Mary. 
Each day we gather before the altar of Our Blessed 
Lady to lay at her feet wreaths of prayer, to sing 
her praises, to recite the rosary and the litany, and to 
receive the blessing of her Divine Son in the Holy 
Eucharist. Here at St. Meinrad, the home of THE 
GRAIL, we also have pilgrimages every week to the 
shrine of Our Lady on a near-by hill popularly known 
as Monte Cassino. 


For our little magazine the month of May also means 
that we have another birthday. For thirteen years, 
through rain and shine, we have carried on, and we 
mean to continue, even though the present financial 
crisis is a bit inconvenient. Despite the fact that THE 
GraiL has felt compelled to decrease its size from 
forty-eight pages to thirty-two, we contemplate an- 
other feature that should prove popuiar, the addition 
of a liturgical page. 

With this issue, then, we open volume fourteen of 
THE GraiL. Franklin Delano Roosevelt has been at 
the helm of the ship of state for practically two 
months. With the extensive powers granted him by 
Congress President Roosevelt has developed intense 
activity. Measure after measure enacted by the new 
President is even now bearing fruit and straitened, 
hide-bound conditions are beginning to relax. Con- 
fidence is being gradually restored to the people. Hopes 
are entertained that we have again taken up the trail 
that will eventually lead to an era of prosperity. So 
be it. > 

Chastened to sobriety by the hard times that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the crash that was brought on by 
the inevitable fall of artificial values and prices—a re- 
sult of the World War—our people will undoubtedly in 
the future be more moderate in their desires. While 


we are apparently escaping this evil, we should take 
every precaution possible to avoid being taken in by 
Sovietism. A glaring red hand threatens us from be- 
yond the Atlantic and another from beyond the Pacific, 
both the hands of Russia. A more deplorable calamity 
could not befall our country than to come within the 
grasp of the tentacles of the octopus that is now crush- 
ing the very iife out of Russia. The misery and 
wretchedness that holds sway in that unfortunate land 
is almost beyond the power of the human tongue to 
describe or the pen to portray. 


As Mary and Joseph were most intimately united in 
life, it seems quite appropriate that the Solemnity of 
St. Joseph should fall in May (3rd). St. Joseph, the 
Spouse of Mary and the Foster Father of Jesus, the 
protector of the Holy Family and the patron of the 
Universal Church, was a man of rare virtue. The 
place to which he was destined by Providence required 
this. Great humility marked his character; so also 
did he possess boundless charity and untarnished 
chastity. Intimate union with God was another char- 
acteristic of his. It was his blessed privilege to carry 
the Child Jesus in his arms, to hold Him to his breast 
and to impress kisses on the Divine Cheek. 

We ought to turn to Joseph in all our needs. His 
very position at the head of the Holy Family on earth 
fills us with confidence in his intercession with Jesus in 
heaven. Beautiful and efficacious are the three ejacu- 
lations that begin with the words: “Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph, (I give you my heart and my soul”). Devotion 
to St. Joseph will be amply rewarded and will win for 
us a place in the Heart of Jesus his Foster Son. 


On May 22" 23, and 24 occur the three Rogation 
Days. These are followed by the feast of the Ascen- 
sion (25). The Rogation Days have for many cen- 
turies been a season of prayer for the purpose of beg- 
ging God to bless the growing fields and give abundant 
harvests to the tillers of the soil. At St. Meinrad, 
as well as in other places where it can be done con- 
veniently, processions are held out of doors. During 
these processions the Litany of All Saints is chant- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Rainbow’s End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER VII—At HoME AGAIN 
(Continued) 


T4 HERE’S Pa and Roy with the Eliza- 

beth!” said Mrs. Shane as the train 
slowly pulled in at the depot. “My! Am I glad 
to be back home! All that trip for nothing, and 
me with all that work, getting ready for the 
winter !” 

“But, Mother Shane, it really wasn’t for 
nothing. Wait until old Major Gallway hears 
that his son is alive! It will add years to his 
life!” 

“Yes, child, you’re right. I forgot about 
that in my own selfish disappointment. I keep 
telling myself that it’s no different—it’s just 
the same as before we went. But no, some- 
thing inside keeps on being sore and disap- 
pointed.” 

“Marshall! All out for Marshall!” called the 
conductor. Myra and Mrs. Shane grasped their 
bags and hurried down the aisle. A moment 
later they were being welcomed by Roy and 
Mr. Shane, and the train slowly began to get 
under way again. 

“Well, what did you find?” asked Mr. Shane, 
jovially, trying to cover up the suspicious mois- 
ture he saw in his wife’s eyes. She shook her 
head. 

“No, Pa, it wasn’t he. But one soul will be 
happy when we tell him what we found! What 
do you think, Pa? We found Charlie Gall- 
way!” 

“Holy mackerel! 
you sure?” 

“As sure as I’m standing here. We went 
into a room where several soldiers were sitting 
and working at looms. We looked at each one, 
but it wasn’t—John. But when I looked at a 
man who had his back turned to us, it was 
Charlie Gallway! You could have knocked me 
over with a feather!” 

“Well, that’s something, Ma. The next best 
thing to bein’ happy yourself is, makin’ some- 
one else happy you know.” 


You don’t tell me! Are 
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“But he didn’t know us, Pa. He was shell- 
shocked and lost his memory. Isn’t that sad?’ 

They walked toward the Ford as they talked, 
and Roy lifted in the two bags, and helped 
Myra to the front seat, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Shane sat in the rear. Mr. Shane shook his 
head over the news. 

“Wait, Roy,” he said, as the young man start- 
ed the motor. “What say, Ma, we go down to 
the Major’s at once and tell him?” 

“Yes! let’s do. I can hardly wait to break 
the news.” 

“Did you speak to Charlie?” 

“Yes, we told him our names, but he didn’t 
remember. He seemed all right otherwise. Not 
crippled or anything. Not even a scar that we 
could see. He worked the loom perfectly.” 

“Well, that’s good. But he probably won’t 
know his own father.” 

“No one knows; but that doesn’t matter. 
Once he is at home, he can learn who he is all 
over again.” Meantime, Roy had turned the 
machine into the streets of Marshall proper, 
toward the residential district, where Major 
Gallway lived alone in a large frame residence 
nearly fifty years old. An elderly housekeeper 
attended to his wants, and since his son had 
not returned from the war, he lived like a 
hermit within doors. The motor stopped be- 
fore the old-fashioned, stone carriage step at 
the curb, and they all alighted. The house- 
keeper answered the doorbell. To their inquiry 
as to whether they might see the Major, she 
replied that he was asleep. 

“Oh! but we have the most wonderful news 
for him! We’ve found Charlie!” 

“You’ve found—where? How?’ 

“In the Soldiers’ Hospital at Springfield. We 
have just come from the train.” 

“Oh, yes; you went to see if your son was 
there.” 

“He wasn’t, but instead, we found Charlie! 
Think of it!” The old housekeeper needed no 


more. As fast as her legs would carry her, 
she hastened up the stairs to the Major’s 
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room, and in five minutes, came leading him 
down. He was trembling with agitation.” 

“Hello, folks,” he said, in his cracked voice. 
“You say—you say you have actually found 
my son? Are you sure?” 

“As sure as we are standing here, Major. If 
it isn’t he, then some other man is his perfect 
double.” 

“Did—did you speak to him?’ 

“We did, but he didn’t know us. The nurse 
told us he was shell-shocked. He doesn’t even 
know his name. They call him Joe.” 

“Was he—crippled or anything?” 

“No! As far as we could see he was perfect, 
except that he couldn’t remember us, or any- 
thing that we asked him.” The Major’s face 
become transfigured, and he knelt on the floor 
before them, looking upward. 

“Thank God for giving him back to me!” he 
cried with clasped hands. “He is all I have. 
Now I shall live again!” And with a new and 
mysterious vigor, he arose and turned to his 
housekeeper. 

“Quick, Maria! Pack my suitcase and get 
up a lunch for me! I’m catching the next train! 
And you, dear Mrs. Shane, and Myra, my child, 
how can I thank you both for giving me this 
happiness? May God bless you many, many 
times, for you hurried here before going home, 
just to make me happy!” He took both their 
hands and pressed them, and great tears stood 
in his eyes. The visitors now bade him adieu, 
and turned to go. 

“Well, the next best thing to being happy one- 
self, is, surely, making someone else happy!” 
said Myra, as they all took their places in the 
car again and Roy started the motor. 


“Yes, I am so glad for the poor Major’s 
sake!” remarked Mrs. Shane, whose heart 
ached anew, even as it did when she at first 
received the report that her son was missing. 
The ache had been covered over and buried 
under with many activities, indulged in pur- 
posely so that she might forget, but now her 
disappointment laid the wound wide open 
again. 

“Well, Ma, who knows but we might find 
John yet in just such a wonderful manner? If 
he isn’t in the Springfield hospital, he might be 
in some other. We must give the Red Cross 
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time to locate him,” comforted Mr. Shane, pat- 
ting his wife’s hand. 

“God knows, Pa, it’s the first thing I pray 
for when I open my eyes in the morning, and 
my last prayer at night before I fall asleep,” 
she replied, closing her fingers about his. 

“Oh, I think he’s alive all right,” put in Roy, 
trying to be comforting as well. It’s just a 
question of time. It’s queer, the way he just 
simply disappeared, leaving no clew. If he’d 
been killed, they would have found his body, or 
something that belonged to him that couid have 
been identified.” He was saying that to keep 
up Mrs. Shane’s hope, but he did not mention 
the fact that remained in his mind—that many 
men were blown to bits and would never be ac- 
counted for. 

“Yes, you are right, Roy,” replied Mrs. 
Shane, brightening. “I’ve never thought of it 
in just that way before. That’s some hope, any- 
way.” Roy was glad he had made her feel that 
way. Myra was silent, too utterly depressed to 
join in the conversation. 

Soon they dropped Myra off at her home, and 
then went on toward their own farm. Miss 
Marobone was ready on hand to welcome the 
girl. 

“Well, Myra dear, come inside and tell me 
all about it! Let me carry that bag for you. 
You look all tuckered out.” Myra unlocked her 
door, and led the way in. 

‘“Oh, Clara, you must have worked here the 
whole time while I was gone. You've left me 
absolutely nothing to do! Everything is just 
simply spotless!” 

“Doesn't it look nice, dear? I wanted to sur- 


_ prise you.” 


“You are too good, Clara,” said the girl, im- 
pulsively kissing the little spinster, much to 
her delight. ‘Thank you so much. And now, 
I suppose there is nothing else for me to do, 
but come over to your place and scrub it from 
cellar to attic—return the compliment, you 
know.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, Miss Curtis. 
You are to undress and lie down on the couch, 
while I make you some tea and bring over the 
lemon pie I made this morning. You're all tired 
out. Maybe I oughtn’t to ask you, but I’m so 
curious, Myra; did you—” 

“No, Clara, we didn’t find him; it wasn’t 
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the right man. But let me tell you whom we 
did find!” 

“Whom : aid 

“Charlie Gallway! And we’ve been down to 
tell his father, and he is taking the four o’clock 
train to go and get him!” 

“How wonderful! Well then, you didn’t make 
the trip all for nothing anyway! How happy 
you must have made the old Major!” 

“Yes, that’s some consolation. I’m glad some- 
body is happy in this sad old world anyway.” 
Tears were stealing down Myra’s cheeks. 

“Now, Myra, girl, don’t give way like that! 
Everything will come out all right. I’m sure 
of it. I’m praying every day for John to come 
back, and so is his mother, and I know you are 
too. You must keep a stiff upper lip and look 
ahead. Don’t drag around and let yourself get 
sad.” 

“Yes, I guess you’re right, Clara. I'll try; 
although sometimes, it seems life isn’t worth 
the effort. I loved John so, and he just idolized 
me. Without him life is just simply drab and 
uninteresting.” 

“Well, that’s just it, Myra, you see. We love 
the things of earth too much, and the Lord 
doesn’t want that, so He takes it away from 
us, so that we might think of Him more and 
not keep our heads down on the ground so 
much. Don’t you see? But He is only trying 
you. After a while He’ll turn the silver linings 
of your clouds outward, and you'll be gloriously 
happy again.” . 

‘Dear Clara, where did you learn such wis- 
dom? I must try to remember that. It’s a 
good thought for a sore heart.” 


“Yes, and now you just lie down. I’m going * 


to run over for that lemon pie, and then I'll 
make you some tea. I have the water on; it 
will be boiling when I get back. And oh, Myra, 
I have the best secret to tell you! You’d never 
guess!” So saying, she left the house, only to 
return in a few minutes with a pie in one hand 
and a postcard in the other. 

“Look!” she said, holding out the card for 
Myra to read. This is what she saw, in an 
almost illegible scribble: 


“Dere Clerra, 
It aint no holliday, but thought I wud 
just send along this card to let U no I mite 
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be around to see U Wensday eve so be 
home. With luv, Charlie.” 


Myra was sorely tempted to laugh aloud, but 
Miss Marobone’s rapturous mien forbade any 
such procedure. She turned the card about, 
saw a snow scene, with “Merry Christmas to 
all” printed in gilt letters, and returned it with 
as sober a face as she could command. 

“Why that’s lovely, Clara. Aren’t you 
pleased ?” 

“Oh well, ah—” she began, in a flutter, “of 
course, I don’t mind if he comes over. I was 
going over to mma Huff’s to help her hem 
towels for her wedding, but I can call her up 
and tell her I had unexpected company. He 
told me he might send me a post card for my 
birthday, but I didn’t expect one so soon!”” she 
giggled. 

“Some of these days we’ll be hemming towels 
for your wedding,” teased Myra, as the little 
lady bustled about the kitchen making the tea, 
cutting the pie, and fixing up a tray for two, 
with Myra’s dainty china, napkins and silver- 
ware. 

“That’s too far away to think of yet,’ she 
replied, blushing with pleasure. ‘“‘You know, 
Charlie is a very particular man; he told me 
so. He’s had two girls already, but dropped 
them because they didn’t come up to his stand- 
ard. So I'll have to be stepping careful.” 

“The very idea!” cried Myra indignantly. 
Miss Marobone looked up in surprise from the 
tray she was bringing in. 

“Why? I like particular men, I’m particular 
myself,” she defended, stoutly, placing the tray 
on a small table beside the couch. 

“Yes, I know; but he’d better not act super- 
cilious with you, or I’ll tell him something my- 
self!” Miss Marobone tittered. 

“Oh, Myra! He hasn’t even been to see me 
yet, and here we’re talking—like this!” 

“That’s all right,” replied her friend, lifting 
a spoonful of the fluffy meringue to her mouth, 
“but you don’t have to step carefully. If he 
doesn’t like you just as you are, he can go to 
blazes!” And Myra was really angry, remem- 
bering as she did, Charlie’s ludicrous appear- 
ance upon most occasions, and the incongruous- 
ness of his protestations about being “particu- 
lar.” 

“Myra, I am amused at you, being so angry 
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at him. He hasn’t said J don’t come up to the 
standard—yet.” 

“And he had better not! 
are much too good for him!” 
laughed hilariously. 

“Of course, he would have to come back to 
the Church,” she mused. 

“T should say so! And don’t let him tell you 
anything, Clara. Here I’ve lived across the 
road from you as far back as I remember, and 
I know you're solid gold. It makes me angry 
to have a man say—” 

“It’s all right, Myra,” said Miss Marobone, 
patting the girl’s hand. “It was really noth- 
ing. He does make slips of the tongue now 
and then, but never fear, I know how to make 
him take them back. A couple of times I near- 
ly walked out on him at the party.” 

“You did? Good for you! That’s probably 
why he’s interested.” 

“Oh, and I have some more news. Father 
Burton called yesterday, and told me he’d def- 
initely decided to have a Thanksgiving Bazaar. 
He wants our sodality. to take on the fancy- 
work booth. As Prefect, I’m supposed to call 
up all the girls and ask them to begin making 
fancy pieces of all sorts. What would you like 
to make, Myra?” 

“Oh, maybe a couple of embroidered pillow 
slips, and a cushion top, and a scarf or two— 
I'll just start now and keep on working until 
the bazaar. As quickly as I finish one thing, 
I’ll start another. How’s that?” 

“Why that’s great, Myra! If all the girls 
work like that, we’ll be overloaded with fancy- 
work.” 


If anything, you 
Miss Marobone 
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“You can’t have too much. Remember, last 
year you had to close down because you had 
nothing more to raffle?” 

“Yes, that is true; but we made out very 
well, even so. Will you be with us in the booth 
this year?” 

“Well, if you don’t mind, I think I'll offer to 
take charge of the Country Store again, as I 
did last year. I had bushels of fun, and so did 
Daddy, and besides, the chances move so much 
faster. Last year, we were so busy, and had 
such a crowd before the booth all the time that 
we scarcely had time to breathe. I was on my 
feet from one in the afternoon until eleven of 
the evening, with only a moment’s respite to 
eat the sandwich and drink the cup of coffee 
that Daddy Shane brought me. But I enjoyed 
every moment of it!” 


“You are so energetic, Myra! 
had half of your energy!” 


“Don’t tell me you haven’t. Look what you 
did to this house while I was gone!” 

“Oh, that was just a spurt. To-morrow I 

shall be as lazy as a bug in a rug. You shall 
see.” 
“Oh yes, I shall see you washing windows 
and beating rugs and scrubbing porches like a 
house afire; and then if anyone peeps inside, 
they will find you scrubbing your kitchen floor, 
ironing a batch of ruffled curtains, and yet, for 
supper, you will have doughnuts, chocolate cake 
and fresh bread, just out of the oven!” 


“Indeed not! I will be on the couch with a 
book!” And they both laughed heartily. 


(To be continued) 


I only wish I 


The Malroy Magdalen 


JAC KERSTIENS 


HE magnificent old house was built on 

what had been a wooded height, but was 
now the centre of a sedately fashionable sub- 
urb. It stood like a good patriarch, towering 
over the tile-roofed dwellings of later design 
that had sprung up and nestled, as it were, as 
closely as possible, basking in the glory of the 
scately walls that had housed seven generations 
of the proudest name in the Middle West. 


In the living room, the walls of which were 
hung with old paintings, beautiful in their 
quaintness of color and depiction, an old man, 
whose white hair, brushed back from a lofty 
brow, and dark, brooding eyes, gave him a look 
of an idealist who has recently viewed the col- 
lapse of all his life’s hopes, sat, almost lying 
down, in a large easy chair, while his thin 
hands hung down, one at each side of him. 
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Beside him, on a tapestried hassock, with her 
silvery head resting against his knee, sat his 
wife. Her pensive blue eyes looked straight 
ahead—at nothing. Her slim fingers twined 
and untwined in an agitated manner. It was 
plain to see that they were plunged in a com- 
mon gloom. 

The man began to speak presently, slow and 
halting, reminiscently, as if he were speaking 
to himself, as indeed his wife was a very part 
of himself: 

“It is horrible to think that the child we 
prayed the good God for twenty years to send 
us should be the first to cast a blot of shame up- 
on the house of Malroy.” 

The silver head at his knee raised and turned 
until the deep blue eyes, dimmed now with age 
and recent tears, looked squarely into his own: 

“John,” she said a little timidly, as a wife 
who has always been subservient to her hus- 
band’s ideals, “‘let’s listen to what the child has 
to say for herself; she is so sincere, and I’m 
sure—” 

““A magdalen is a magdalen whether she is 
our daughter or a woman from the streets.” 
The old man’s voice had a deadly ring of finality 
in it that caused his wife to bite her lower lip 
to keep back the words—the pleading that 


fought for expression. 


Upstairs a young girl with long fair hair 
done in shining braids around her head moved 
about the spacious room gathering up small 
objects—trinkets that held memories—and 
placed them in a suit case that lay open on a 
window seat. Her simple beauty had the charm 
of angelic sweetness, and in the serious, deep 
blue eyes was the reflection of a pure and love- 
ly soul, and of a heart capable of loving deeply. 

She paused each time she bent over the suit 
case and gazed longingly out of the window. It 
were as if she would like to gather mementoes 
out there, too, to take along with her. The trees 


—there were no other trees in the world, she 
believed, like those she had played under all 
her life, that her father and his father and his 
father had played under. And there was the 
tennis court that her father had so fondly laid 
out for her, and the miniature golf course 
where, of summer mornings, he and she had so 
often gone “eighteen holes” while mother 
looked fondly on. 
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“Love,” she whispered musedly, “does 
strange things to the human heart.” 

Her task finished, the girl closed and snapped 
the case, pulled a soft blue hat over her gleam- 
ing hair, donned coat and gloves, and, taking 
the suit case left the room. She was hasten- 
ing now, as if anxious to get a painful task over 
with. 

The white, brushed head with its dark 
smouldering eyes raised slightly at the sound 
of the footsteps coming down the stair, and the 
silvery head at his knee raised again. The blue 
eyes pleaded silently, earnestly, almost fran- 
tically, as they sought his. 

The footsteps paused outside the door. They 
watched the knob turn slowly. Then Mary, the 
child of their prayers, stood framed in the 
doorway. She smiled gallantly, but the brave 
little mouth quivered, the throat was con- 
vulsed, and the blue eyes were dark with pain. 

“My beloved parents,” she said with rapt 
emotion, “won’t you wish me God speed?” She 
asked the question slowly, as if fearful lest the 
words would break the floodgates of her surg- 
ing tears. 

Silence. 

“Then just let me tell you again, before I 
go,”’ she begged, “that I love you—love you bet- 
ter than all else—but Him.” 

The last two words were spoken in a rapt 
whisper that seemed to cast an aureole of the 
divinity about her. 

And then tne door closed again and they 
heard their daughter’s hurrying footsteps cross 
the great hallway to the door. 

The old man half rose from his chair, as if 
he would call her back, and the mother’s eyes 
were bright with hope. 

But he sank back into his chair as he spat 
out the word, “Magdalen!” and clenched his 
hands together in a gesture of outraged dignity. 

“But, John,” the mother braved her hus- 
band’s wrath to say, “it is not as if she were 
really a magdalen, in the accepted sense of the 
word. Mary is pure and good.” 

“Pure and good in the way you mean, of 
course,” the father’s voice was even more 
scornful than his words, “but she is, neverthe- 
less, without honor. She has no regard for the 
proud old name of Malroy.” 

“But she has not dishonored our name—not 
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really,” the mother endeavored to point out. 

“You have a queer sense of honor yourself, 
Molly, to uphold her in this infamous step she 
has taken. Hasn’t she chosen for her life com- 
panions women from the vilest walks of life? 
Women who have bartered their very souls 
away?’ His eyes blazed in black fury as he 
jerked himself to a rigid position and glowered 
upon the offending wife. 

But she met his eyes unflinchingly with a 
steady, disarming gaze. The mother love in 
her k-art could remain silent no longer, and, 
for the first time in her life she dared ques- 
tion her lord’s solemn stand. 


“John,” she said steadily, “it is not a dis- 
grace to join a religious order—” 

“A religious order! no!” he interrupted 
sharply. “I would have been proud had she so 
honored our name. But a magdalen! A cloister 
of fallen women! It is unthinkable! Why 
didn’t she enter the novitiate of the Good Shep- 
herd Order, as she had planned, and devote her 
life to the retrieving of these unfortunate girls 
and women? That would have been a calling 
worthy of a Malroy. But to become one of 
them! My daughter, whose education and tal- 
ents and culture and name was such as to open 
the way to a vast choice of noble careers, to de- 
base herself and disgrace her name by becom- 
ing a magdalen!” 

“Oh, my dear father, can’t you understand 
that that is the very reason I chose the Mag- 
dalens—to debase myself, to root out the pride 
in my heart and make it lowly—for Him?” 

The parents looked up in amazement as the 
words rang out so clear and beautiful, and be- 
held their daughter again in the doorway. She 
had been so engrossed in gathering up her lit- 
tle mementoes that she had entirely forgotten 
her purse with its railway ticket and little 
change. She had returned for it, and, wishing 
one last look at the parents she so loved, she 
had opened the door quietly, just in time to 
hear her father’s angry words. 

“You know, Father—I know you do, for you 
have taught me those blessed truths yourself— 
that our Lord debased Himself for me—for us. 
Is it wrong that I wish to debase myself for 
HIM? Oh, please,” she pleaded as her father 
took a stern step forward, and her clear eyes 
caught and held the dark smouldering ones of 
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her parent, “‘you must hear what I have to say 
—and then I will go. 

“When I visited the convent of the Good 
Shepherd I was not sure just what my vocation 
was—which vineyard He wished me to labor 
in. I admired the work of those sisters very 
deeply, but when I was conducted through the 
Magdalen cloisters, that order within an order, 
I knew. I was filled with a tense certainty that 
that was the field in which He wished me to 
labor, hidden away from contact with the 
world—from the plaudits of the world, a state 
of utter humility, peopled, for the most part, 
with sheep that had strayed, but whom the 
Good Shepherd had found again. Oh, Father, 
can’t you understand that I can use those tal- 
ents you speak of within the Magdalen Order 
as well, perhaps better, than anywhere else? I 
have always been proud, Father, and I want 
very much to be humble—meek and humble of 
heart, following as nearly as I can His blessed 
example.” 

John Malroy stood silent for a moment after 
the girl had finished, as if he were weighing 
her principles with his own-——and finding his 
own wanting. The mother, standing beside 
him, was silent, too, but her lips moved in a 
wordless prayer while her eyes reflected a 
heart full of love and deep understanding. 

Then, with a sudden impulsive motion the 
father stretched out his arms to his daughter, 
and in a thrice she was clasped to his heart. 
The mother, too, was drawn within the circle 
of those loving, contrite arms, and the happy 
tears of the three mingled. 

“My daughter—my little girl,” he said pres- 
ently, “I was a beast not to listen to you be- 
fore—not to let you explain. It was pride, 
that’s all—the Malroy pride. But you have 
taught me the beautiful virtue of humility. 
Oh, Mary, I’m—there’s no other word—I’m 
proud of you.” 


Although the dwelling of God among us in 
the Blessed Sacrament has been the inspiration 
for very many beautiful examples of poetry, 
it is a fact most real and vital to us. 


Watch over thy eyes and ears, so that thy 
tongue may be ready to welcome Jesus in Holy 
Communion! 
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The Glamour of Riches 


F. H. SWEET 


UDDEN glory had come to the name of 

Willer; and now, after a long, unrecog- 
nized existence beneath the social stratum, its 
amazed owners were being overwhelmed with 
an embarrassment of attention. Mrs. Peter 
Willer, the blacksmith’s wife, was included 
among the select few invited to Mrs. Loring 
Blake’s tea; Bet Willer, whose husband occa- 
sionally condescended to accept a day’s work 
in preference to starving, scarcely recognized 
herself as Elizabeth Anna Willer, who began 
to share the common glory of the name in the 
columns of the county paper; and Sukey Wil- 
ler, and Roxy Willer, and Bob and Tom and 
Dick, and all the other Willers, burst forth in 
the same manner, wondering, but ready to 
grasp their opportunities. 


Heretofore the name of Willer had not stood 
very high at Oak Bluff Point. The men had a 
way of selling their votes at elections, and the 
women of telling the home and community af- 
fairs from doorstep to doorstep. They were 
not apt to be accumulative or ambitious in 
youth, or venerable in old age; and, with few 
exceptions, the storekeepers were discreet in 
running open accounts with them, and note 
makers and the county judge in accepting them 
as sureties. 

But all this was changed now. The name had 
become legal tender, and instead of raising 
their eyebrows in dismay, the discreet store- 
keepers rubbed their hands at the sight of the 
long rows of figures which were trailing from 
page to page on the Willer accounts. And when 
the wives and daughters of these same oppor- 
tunity-grasping Willers came out in blazing 
millinery and gewgaws, the ladies of the North 
End shut their eyes in one momentary gasp of 
horror, and then came forward and embraced 
their martyrdom. 


It all came about from a paragraph in a 
California paper, which stated that John Wil- 
ler had struck it rich somewhere up in the 
Northwest of Alaska, and would soon be ready 
to start for the East with nearly a thousand 
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pounds of gold. A Connecticut paper copied 
this, but substituted “Connecticut” for the 
“East.” Then the Oak Bluff Point News Gath- 
erer, remembered that a John Willer had once 
been upon its delinquent subscription list, and 
had afterward disappeared, copied from the 
Conneticut paper, with sundry changes for ac- 
curacy’s sake. So when the people of the North 
End opened their papers one morning and 
found under startling headlines that ‘Our 
esteemed fellow citizen, John Willer, is return- 
ing from Alaska with tons of gold,” followed 
by an editorial comment that he would un- 
doubtedly build a church and town library, and 
factories for the working people, and would 
establish a bank, and build a railroad to Platts- 
ton and steamboat line to Burlington, besides 
other improvements which will “advance our 
enlightened community to the front rank, from 
which it has long been debarred by isolation,” 
they were ready and eager for the social 
sacrifice. 


A little investigation showed that there were 
many John Willers, and that the whereabouts 
of three of them were unknown. These three 
were of distinct branches of the family, and 
either might be the one with the plethora of 
gold. So the name must be reverenced in its 
entirety. 


But as the white flocks of sheep are credited 
with black intruders, so in black flocks are usu- 
ally found some with white fleece. It was so in 
this case. 


Floyd Willer had struggled through the 
public school against the jeers and opposition 
of his own kindred, and the indifference of 
those who thought time given to one of his 
name was wasted. From there he had worked 
and fought his way through an academy to a 
college, through a technical institute; eager, 
earnest, obstinate, always more or less seedy in 
appearance, never with a dollar to spare above 
needed expenses, but at last coming back strong 
and sure of himself, fortified with practical 
knowledge of mechanical sciences and eager 
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to apply them to the everyday work around. 


But he was Floyd Willer, and although they 
acknowledged his ability and gave his views 
consideration, and asked him to their public 
entertainments and gatherings, not one of them 
admitted him to the inner circle of social life. 
He invented a propeller and explained it to 
Judge Potter and Lawyer Blake and to the few 
other moneyed men of the place; but, while 
they listened with interest, all refused to be- 
come identified in any company for its manu- 
facture or sale. He studied the lake question 
and the advantage of summer travel, and for- 
mulated a plan to run a steamboat from Oak 
Bluff Point to some desirable railroad connec- 
tion on lower Lake Champlain. Their shore 
was just such as summer cottage builders de- 
sired, he argued; it was high, bold, and com- 
manding, almost worthless to the present own- 
ers for farming purposes, but very valuable 
for building sites.. A boat line would not only 
be profitable to the stockholders, but would help 
develop the surrounding country. 


And once more they listened, acknowledged 
the soundness of the plan, but declined to help 
its advance. 


Next he put his knowledge of civil engineer- 
ing into practical use by surveying a line for 
a railroad from Oak Bluff Point down the west 
coast of the lake to Plattston. It took several 
months of his time, and cost some money, and 
then came to naught, as had his other plans. 
And only when, a few weeks later, he learned 
that Lawyer Blake was negotiating with a 
civil engineer in Plattston for identically the 
same survey, did it come home to him that it 
was not his plans, but his name which was at 
fault. These people were willing to risk their 
money, but not willing to risk the name of Wil- 
ler. They were not yet ready to believe that 
good could come from that quarter. 


So for the present his plans were laid aside. 
He would wait for his profession to accumulate 
what it could; and as it increased he would 
secure his propeller by patent, and perhaps in- 
vest in a small excursion boat, should he ever 
be able, or in some of the desirable bluff land. 
In time they and his earnings together might 
yield enough to establish the steamboat line 
and its connections. It would take many years, 
perhaps a lifetime; but he would rather wait 
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for a tardy accomplishment than again attempt 
to form a company. 

He was fond of the water, and as a boy had 
been a not unskillful boatmaker. There was 
little call for his profession service as yet, so 
he began to utilize his spare time in fashioning 
skiffs and dories and other small water craft, 
which could be. readily sold at Burlington or 
Plattston. 

To facilitate this work he took up his abode 
temporarily in a roughly-built cabin which had 
belonged to his father. It was near the lake 
and half a mile or more from the village prop- 
er. Behind it was a long low shed, in which 
was a bench and his tools. 

He was at work here one day when he heard 
the sound of an approaching automobile, fol- 
lowed presently by firm, ponderous footsteps 
coming round the end of the cabin. Looking 
up from his bench he saw Judge Potter ap- 
proaching. 

“How do you do, Floyd,” greeted the Judge, 
advancing with gracious cordiality. “Always 
at work, it seems. Thought likely I would find 
you here. I wish to have a talk with you.” 

Floyd looked at him with questioning curi- 
osity. It was Judge Potter, certainly; but why 
had he brought his social equality along? He 
had never wasted that upon him before. 

“How do you do, Judge,” he answered. “Let 
me offer you a stool. It is the best I have here.” 

He drew a rather rickety three-legged affair 
from under the bench and placed it beside his 
visitor. “Or there is the tool chest, if you pre- 
fer. It is more substantial.” 

“Therefore more suitable for a man who 
weighs two hundred and fifty,” smiled the 
Judge, as he seated himself cautiously upon the 
chest. “What a trim looking lot of boats you 
have here, Floyd. Never mind explaining 
them, though,” as the young man moved 
toward a tiny skiff he had just finished. “I am 
not an expert in curves and angles. What I 
am here about is the steamer line. Would you 
mind going over some of the main points 
again?” 

Floyd stared, then laughed a little curtly. 

“What’s the use,” he said. “When.I went 
to you about the matter I was in the first cal- 
low enthusiasm of the idea, and did not realize 
the fool’s quest I was on. Suppose we dismiss 
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the subject altogether. I haven’t money 
enough to get the invention patented, much less 
to help start a steamboat line.” 

The Judge picked up a shaving with the 
point of his cane and twirled it complacently. 

“Sometimes an idea is worth more than 
capital,” he observed, blandly, “especially when 
there are carefully worked out plans in the 
background. Now, I have been thinking over 
that steamboat line, and the more I think the 
more the scheme grows on me. It seems sure to 
be profitable, and will become more and more 
so year by year, as travel increases. And then 
your idea of buying up the bluff land, and all 
the low-priced land about the intermediate 
wharves we build along the way—why, that is 
worth a pretty penny in itself. Let me see, a 
quarter of a million, I think you said?” 


“A quarter would do, though a half would 
be better,” Floyd found himself saying, with 
reluctant eagerness. “My idea was a stock 
company, capitalized at a quarter or half a mil- 
lion—that is, two hundred and fifty or five hun- 
dred shares at a thousand dollars each. We 
shall need two boats, of course; but there is 
one for sale at Burlington now, almost new, 
and to be had for a fourth of its cost. I have 
been down and examined it. And doubtless we 
could find a second somewhere at a reasonable 
price. We could refurnish and paint them. 
As for the rest, we shall need wharves at each 
end of the line, with smaller ones at various 
stopping points, and of course freight and of- 
fice buildings. The intermediate wharves need 
not be very expensive. We should—” He paused 
abruptly, and in a sudden revulsion of feeling 
took up a hammer as though to resume work. 
“But excuse me for allowing myself to be car- 
ried away, Judge. I have thought over the 
scheme until it has grown very real and per- 
sonal. It’s a sure thing if one could go into 
it. I can’t. Even the few hundred I had were 
sunk in my railroad survey down the shore.” 


The Judge nodded indulgently. 


“That’s all right, Floyd,” he said. “We are 
not looking to you for money. Profitable enter- 
prises usually have a combination of capital and 
brains. We are ready to furnish the capital. 
In brief, I will take two hundred shares of a 
half million stock. Better do it right, on second 
thought. My brother and two friends will take 
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two more. That will give us a large control- 
ling vote. Then I think Lawyer Blake and a 
few others will take the remaining stock that is 
for sale. At any rate, there will be no difficulty 
in floating it.” 

Floyd dropped his hammer and dropped on 
the stool. 


“Do you really mean,” he demanded, “that 
you intend to go into this thing?” 


“Of course.” Then, a little hurriedly, “I was 
rather—abrupt with you before, because—be- 
cause I make it a business rule never to go into 
anything without ample time for deliberation. 
Understand? But about the second boat: I 
telegraphed to my brother in Albany this morn- 
ing—he controls a Hudson River line you know 
—and he wires me they have a first-class, al- 
most new boat which they will sell for a song. 
They are putting on larger steamers to meet 
the increasing patronage. Now, I think you 
had better go and examine this boat at once, 
and also the one at Burlington. Take plenty 
of money with you—or rather, draw on us for 
whatever you need, taking a good supply of 
ready money for expenses. Buy at the lowest 
possible cash price, if boats are satisfactory. 
Also, you had better keep right on to New 
York and contract for such other things as the 
line will need to begin operations. Having de- 
cided, it is best to hurry matters so as to be 
ready for the coming summer’s travel.” 


He rose from the chest as though the inter- 
view were over; but before reaching the door 
he turned back to Floyd, who was still sitting 
on the stool, dazed, incredulous. 


“Oh, yes, about your share. I wired my 
brother, and he thinks a one-tenth will be fair 
in this case. So you will have that amount of 
the stock. We want your knowledge and ener- 
gy to make it as big a success as possible. And 
of course there will be a regular salary at- 
tached to your office as superintendent and gen- 
eral manager. Come up to my house at three 
o’clock this afternoon and we will provide you 
with funds and draw up papers and get the 
company upon its feet. As many as possible 
of the proposed stockholders will be there, and 
my brother will come on from Albany. Do not 
forget the time—three o’clock.” 


He was out of the shed and around the cabin 
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before Floyd recovered ‘sufficiently to spring 
from the stool and rush after him. 

“Oh, Judge, just one moment,” he called. 
“TI don’t quite understand this. What does it 
mean? How do you dare to—to trust me with 
so much money, and so much power. As I un- 
derstand it, you wish me to do all the buying 
and to control the management?” 


“Of course. That is the only way for a new 
company to succeed. You are familiar with 
the details, and know just what is wanted and 
what to do. We are ignorant. When a lot of 
greenhorns divide the control of an unknown 
business among themselves, there is sure to 
be confusion. And as to trusting you, Floyd,” 
a rather enigmatical smile twitching the cor- 
ners of his mouth, “remember I have known 
you a good many years. But in this case I am 
willing to confess that it is chiefly on account 
of the name. I am giad to be associated with 
the name, Floyd.” With which the Judge 
turned away, chuckling and murmuring to him- 
self, “I do believe the boy has not seen the 
paper yet.” 

Ten minutes later, as Floyd was mechanica!- 
ly packing his tools in the chest, he heard other 
footsteps coming around the cabin, this time 
light, nervous and hurried. Turning, he found 
himself face to face with Lawyer Blake. 


“Good morning, Floyd. Glad to see you look- 
ing so well this bright day. How’s boat build- 
ing, eh?” Then without waiting for an an- 
swer, he continued, nervously: “Didn’t I see 
Judge Potter leaving here just now? I hope 
it wasn’t about the boat scheme I was consider- 
ing?” 

“Yes, it was just that,” Floyd answered, dry- 
ly, “the boat scheme you refused to consider. 
He has arranged for shares enough to assure 
its success.” 

The lawyer’s countenance fell. 

“Too bad! too bad!” he muttered. “I had 
decided upon that very thing myself. How- 
ever,” more briskly, “as I cannot have control- 
ling shares I must content myself with such 
nibbles as I can get. The scheme has money in 
it, unquestionably. But there’s another matter 
I wish to speak to you about—the railroad, you 
know. I suppose you’ve heard about my—my 
engaging a civil engineer from Plattston?”’ 
hesitating a little and regarding Floyd through 
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the corners of his eyes. “That was because— 
because I never like to take risk on one idea. 
I like to go all around a thing—have two or 
three views and plans, you know. Well, this 
man is good enough in his way, but he hasn’t 
the divine art of controlling—managing. See? 
Now, what is needed is for some one to over- 
look things—some one whose name and in- 
fluence will count with desirable stockholders 
and patrons. In short, we want you. The du- 
ties will not be onerous,” persuasively, “and 
will in no way interfere with the steamboat 
line or in any other plans you may have in con- 
templation.” 

“But why me?’ questioned Floyd, suspi- 
ciously and wonderingly. “There are hun- 
dreds who are just as capable as I am—and 
more so. And, besides, I have no money to put 
into the stock.” 

“None is wanted,” quickly. “I know capital- 
ists in Plattston who will be glad to take the 
stock. There is money in such a railroad, and 
they will be shrewd enough to see it. What 
we want of you is advice and general oversight. 
You have made a most exhaustive survey and 
are better fitted to have the road built right 
than any one else. And then we want your 
name. That, with your known integrity, will 
be worth more to the company than mere capi- 
tal. I am frank, you see. In return, we will 
give you an interest in the stock and such sala- 
ry as your position as superintendent or direc- 
tor or president may warrant. You have the 
figures of your survey, I suppose?” 

“Yes, and plans and estimates of everything. 
I was very careful in their preparation.” 

“Good. They will prove valuable.” Lawyer 
Blake began to button his coat, preparatory to 
leaving. “We may count on you, then, I sup- 
pose ” 

“So far as will not interfere with my duties 
to the steamboat line,” Floyd answered. “But 
it is all strange, incomprehensible to me. I can- 
not understand why my name will be of use.” 

Lawyer Blake smiled, but did not answer. 
As he went around the end of the cabin he 
chuckled and said under his breath, “I do be- 
lieve the boy has not read to-day’s paper.” 

’ On the way back he passed two of the village 
merchants, both hastening toward Floyd Wil- 
ler’s boat shed. They reached there at the same 
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moment. Floyd was standing with his face 
toward the lake, still engaged in trying to un- 
ravel the problem of his name being of value. 

“Oh, Mr. Willer,” the men called simulta- 
neously. Then they looked at each other and 
laughed, and the smaller one stepped back with 
a nod which signified that he yielded the other 
precedence. The larger man accepted the cour- 
tesy with a reassuring glance. 


“TI suppose we’re here on the same errand,” 
he began, “‘so we’ll combine interests. Is that 
invention of yours sold yet, Mr. Willer?’ 

“No, not yet,” Floyd answered, wondering 
what new avalanche of good fortune was 
sweeping down upon him. 

“Well, we’d like to make a trade with you if 
we can,” eagerly. “Would, say, fifteen thousand 
be an inducement?” 

“Twelve thousand would be a very good 
price, I think,” said Floyd, overhearing a 
whispered: “Offer twelve thousand,” from the 
smaller man. 

“Ten thousand, then—ten thousand—ten 
thousand,” urged the smaller man, excitedly. 

Floyd stared. 

“Look here, gentlemen,” he said. “I don’t 
understand what is in the air to-day, but it 
seems to be very highly charged with some- 
thing. I haven’t fixed any price on my inven- 
tion, but am willing to sell it, and I think that 
twelve thousand is a very fair valuation. How- 
ever, my idea was to manufacture the propeller 
myself, turning over the bulk of profit to some 
company that would furnish the capital.” 


“That’s just what we'd like,” cried the larger 
man. “Of course, we wouldn’t know how to 
manage such a thing ourselves. Now, if you’ll 
say ten thousand dollars, Mr. Willer, we’ll pay 
you two-thirds of that, and you can let the 
other third go for your share. And of course 
you to have a salary for managing the thing. 
What do you say, Mr. Dobbs?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right—that is, if Mr. 
Willer don’t think eight thousand would be 
enough?” looking at Floyd hopefully. 


“T am willing to accept Mr. Green’s first 
valuation of twelve thousand, with a third off 
for myself,” Floyd replied, after a few mo- 
ments of deliberation, “and I believe there will 
be a generous profit for all of us at that price. 
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I will see you again this afternoon, gentlemen, 
and arrange details.” 

An hour later he was on his way to the post- 
office, still dazed and bewildered. An auto- 
mobile went by, and in answer to a bright 
glance of recognition he raised his hat mechan- 
ically. It was Miss Potter, the Judge’s daugh- 
ter, with whom he had been very friendly dur- 
ing their public-school days, but from whom he 
had drifted in these later years, when social 
isolation had meant so much more than it had 
to them when they were children. 

When he came from the postoffice he slipped 
several letters into his pocket, and then opened 
the county paper. Almost the first paragraph 
was the one with the startling headlines: 


COMING HOME WITH TONS OF GOLD! 


“Our esteemed fellow townsman, John Wil- 
ler, is coming from Alaska with tons of gold. 
We—” 


Floyd crumpled the paper contemptuously. 
That explained the whole wretched business. 
Five minutes later he was in the presence of 
Judge Potter. 

“There has been a fool mistake,”’ he began, 
grimly. “My uncle John is not—” 

The judge interrupted him blandly. 

“You have been reading the paper, I see. 
Really, Floyd, I hope you don’t credit me with 
being influenced by that paragraph?” 

Floyd smiled satirically. 

“I’m afraid I do,” he answered. 
you must allow me to release—” 

“Oh, tut, tut, boy! I will not release you. 
An engagement is an engagement, even though 
the papers are not signed. You believe the line 
will be profitable, do you not?” 

“Of course,” indignantly. 


“Anyhow, 





Tulips for Our Lady 
EpitH TATUM 


The snow has melted here and there, 
And pushing through are bits of green 
Like tiny fingers clasped in prayer; 

And soon the answer will be seen 
Between the fingers—colors bright— 

Of gleaming gold and crimson flame, 
Dear altar candles all alight 

That love has offered in her name. 
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“Then that is enough Be here at three 
o'clock, sharp. And, oh, there is another thing, 
Floyd. We are going to have a few friends in 
this evening, and we wish you to join us. Mrs. 
Potter and Edith both desire it. Now, don’t 
forget. Three o’clock this-afternoon, and about 
eight this evening.” 

Floyd murmured something, and allowed the 
Judge to bow him from the room. How he 
found his way to the sidewalk he scarcely 
knew. This was something more stupendous, 
more incredible than all the rest. He could 
grasp the magnitude of a number of thousand 
dollars, but an invitation to the inner circle of 
social life, into the very heart of the social 
fortress, as it were, was incomprehensible. 

But in spite of bewilderment he found his 
way to Lawyer Blake’s office, and to another 
indignant protest against the aspersion of be- 
ing influenced by a vulgar newspaper report. 
And with the two storekeepers it was the same. 
At last he retired, baffled, obliged to allow mat- 
ters to take their course. 

That afternoon he was formally made super- 
intendent and general manager of the Lake 
Champlain Passenger and Transportation 
Company, and that evening he looked into 
Edith Potter’s eyes and talked with her in her 
own drawing room; and when at length he 
went way from the house it was with a vision- 
ary dream of his life beginning to assume tan- 
gible proportions. 

For many months the good people of Oak 
Bluff Point looked for the coming of John Wil- 
ler with his tons of gold, but in vain. Perhaps 
Connecticut was his destination, after all; per- 
haps a merely indeterminate spot somewhere 
in the East; possibly the gold was too heavy 
for him to bring. But be that as it may, long 
before they ceased to look for him, Floyd Wil- 
ler had won the Judge’s daughter and was ac- 
counted one of the most prosperous men in 
all the north lake country. 


St. Maurice, Seat of the Bishop 
of Bethlehem 


MARIE WIDMER 


HEN the Christians of the era of the 
Crusades conquered the Holy Land, 
Pope Paschal II founded the bishopric of Beth- 
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lehem in Palestine in 1109 A. D. However, in 
1223 the Mohammedans returned to power and 
the Bishop of Bethlehem fled to Clamécy in 
France where he was enabled to establish a 
temporary ecclesiastical residence in the sub- 
urb of Panténor. Since Roman Catholic Church 
law does not accept the dissolution of a diocese 
by a worldly power, the bishopric of Bethle- 
hem, in an honorary capacity, never ceased to 
exist. Panténor became each honorary bishop’s 
seat up to the days of the French Revolution. 


At that time Bishop Durant de Lironcourt 
was requested to abdicate. Upon his refusal 
to do so, the little diocese of Panténor was dis- 
solved and the bishop barely escaped with his 
life. After his death the honorary bishopric 
of Bethlehem remained an unoccupied office un- 
til 1840, when Pope Gregory XVI ordered in 
his own handwriting that the Abbot of the 
Monastery of St. Maurice should henceforth 
assume the honorary office of Bishop of Beth- 
lehem, and the abbot of St. Maurice is general- 
ly a Swiss. 

St. Maurice is a town of very ancient origin. 
Excavations carried on here are continually 
unearthing old tombstones, inscriptions, and 
archaeological fragments of all kinds. St. 
Maurice was at first the small fortified market 
town of the Nantuates, a Celtic people, which 
inhabited the lower Valais. Later it became 
a Roman fortification under the name of Agau- 
num. 


In 302 A. D. St. Maurice, commander of the 
Theban legion, suffered martyrdom here with 
his companions, and pious pilgrims erected soon 
afterwards a small monastery on the spot 
where these men had given up their lives for 
the principles of Christianity. This modest 
house of prayer was inaugurated by Bishop 
Theodore I of Octodurum, the present Martin- 
gy, between 381 and 390. One hundred years 
later King Sigismund of Burgundy journeyed 
to St. Maurice to do penance, and upon his de- 
parture he presented the foundation with such 
a handsome gift that it was able to build a 
large new church. Some 500 monks then were 
stationed at St. Maurice, as the place now was 
called. 


The present church of this Augustinian Ab- 
bey was erected in 1611-27, but excavations 
made in the interior of this large ecclesiastical 
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settlement have exposed to view the remains 
of foundations and catacombs of various 
epochs. Priceless manuscripts and works of 
art are contained in the library and treasury. 

Wherever one turns there are vivid remind- 
ers of a hallowed past. On their way from their 
dwellings to the abbey church the brethren 
have to walk daily over the last resting place 
of the Theban legion and the famous bells of 
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St. Maurice send their stirring messages from 
a Romanesque tower, which dates back to the 
days of Charlemagne, mighty protector of the 
Church. , 

St. Maurice is indeed a sanctified spot and 
most worthy of the distinction which was be- 


stowed upon it by its selection as the perpetual 


home of the honorary Bishop of Bethlehem. 


Benedict, the Last Roman Hero 
A Story for Youth 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


BENEDICT’S WICKED ENEMY 
HE LEAVES SUBIACO 


Near Subiaco, there lived a bad priest, Flo- 
rentius by name, who, seeing that everyone re- 
spected Benedict as a holy man, and that he 
was doing such great things for God and men, 
—well, this priest became very jealous of Bene- 
dict and wanted to get rid of him. 


First, he tried to kill him. One day this 
hypocrite, acting like a friend, sent Benedict a 
loaf of bread as a gift. But it seems that God 
had given His servant the power to know the 
most hidden things. When the loaf was brought 
to him at dinner, he did not touch it; he knew 
it was poisoned. But he didn’t get angry or 
excited; he was too strong a man for that. 
There was a raven that had long been com- 
ing every day to Benedict to be fed. As usual 
it had come this day right at dinner time. Turn- 
ing to the raven, Benedict pointed to the loaf 
and said, “In the name of Jesus Christ take this 
bread and cast it in a place where no mortal 
can find it.” The raven began to flutter around 
and caw, acting as -hough it couldn’t do such a 
thing. But the man of God insisted, “Take this 
bread and cast it where no one can find it.” 
The raven still hesitated, but at last, taking it 
in its beak, flew away with it. Three hours 
later it came back to get the food it was ac- 
customed to receive. 


Meanwhile Florentius expected any moment 
to get the news about Benedict’s death. But 


when he saw him going about his duties as 
usual, he knew that somehow his plan had 
failed. Then it was that his evil mind thought 
up a still worse plan. He wanted to spoil Bene- 
dict’s good work among his disciples by tempt- 
ing them to impurity. 

Here again we see the strength of Benedict. 
When he found out what his enemy was now 
trying to do, he determined to sacrifice every- 
thing, as he had done before, in order to stop 
it. His own danger he didn’t mind; but when 
there came danger for his religious children 
because of him, he wanted to prevent that by 
all means. 


So he made up his mind to leave Subiaco. 
What a hard thing that was for him to do! He 
had been at Subiaco for 36 years, had seen it 
grow to something beautiful, and knew that 
the blessing of God was on his work. Here, 
too, were all his monks whom he loved and who 
loved him. But he saw that for their good he 
must leave; nothing then could hold him back. 

Taking a few of his brethren, he left Subiaco 
to go farther south. No sooner had Benedict 
left than the punishment of God came upon the 
wicked Florentius. He was sitting on the stone 
porch of his house rejoicing at the news he had 
just heard of Benedict’s departure, when all of 
a sudden the porch roof collapsed: upon him, 
killing him instantly. Immediately the monks 
at Subiaco sent a messenger to Benedict who 
joyfully told him the news and begged him to 
come back. But Benedict scolded the monk, 
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telling him never to rejoice over the misfortune 
of one’s enemy, and himself burst into tears 
at the thought of Florentius’ miserable death. 
Then he told the messenger to go back and in- 
form those at Subiaco that he would not come 
back. God had revealed to him that He wanted 
him to go to a different place and that there 
he was really to give a start to his Order which 
was later to grow so great and do so much for 
the Church and the world. 


BENEDICT AT MONTE CASSINO 


Monte Cassino is a mountain about half way 
between Rome and Naples and is one of the 
most beautiful places in Italy. Benedict chose 
this place to begin his new monastery. But be- 
fore he began to build, he really had to drive 
the devil away from the place. Everywhere 
around the top of this mountain were groves 
where the pagans who lived there worshipped 
their false gods. A spirit of wickedness seemed 
to be over the place. 

First Benedict spent forty days in fasting 
and prayer to gain God’s powerful help against 
Satan. Then he came forth and began to preach 
to the people about the true God. So beautiful 
were his words and so venerable his face that 
the people listened to him with wonder and 
gladly obeyed him when he told them to destroy 
their idols and then to serve the one true God. 


THE DEVIL FIGHTS BACK 


But Satan did not leave this place without 
putting up a fight. He tried in many ways to 
frighten Benedict and his monks so that they 
would not stay there. But Benedict again 
showed himself the man he was by trusting in 
God and never giving up the fight. Here are 
some of the things that happened. 

Once when the monks tried to lift a stone 
for the building, they found that they could not 
move it. They called for others to help; it 
still remained fast. Then they called Benedict, 
who saw right away that it was the devil work- 
ing against them. He knelt down and prayed. 
After that the monks easily moved the stone. 
At another time a building seemed to be in 
flames. When Benedict was informed, he told 
the monks to make the sign of the cross on 
their eyes. When they had done so, they saw 
the building was not burning at all. Later, 
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when they had just finished building a stone 
wall, the devil caused it to fall over, crushing 
to death a young novice. In fact he was so bad- 
ly mangled that they had to collect his poor 
body in a sack to bring it to Benedict. This 
great servant of God told them all to go out, 
locked the door, then knelt down and begged 
God to give him the victory over the devil. God 
did so. Soon the young man rose up sound and 
well, and Benedict, in order to shame the devil, 
sent him back to work in the same place where 
he had been killed. 


Later on, after the monastery was finished, 
the devil tried other means. Once when Bene- 
dict was going to pray on top of the mountain, 
he met the devil disguised as a doctor and rid- 
ing a mule. The devil greeted him with a 
mocking laugh and told him he was going to 
give medicine to the monks. Benedict returned 
in haste after his prayers and found that the 
devil had entered into an old monk and was 
tormenting him. Benedict just went up to him 
and gave him a slap on the cheek. Immediately 
the devil left the monk and never bothered him 
any more. 


There was in the monastery a monk who did 
not take care to observe the rules or try to 
make himself holy like the rest. Benedict often 
warned him that he was doing wrong and 
would end badly if he kept on like that. But 
the warnings did no good and finally Benedict 
told the man to leave. No sooner, however, 
had he got outside the building when he met a 
horrible, big monster with jaws open to devour 
him. Hearing his screams for help, the monks 
rushed out and found him standing there 
trembling; the monster had disappeared. Then 
they brought him to Benedict; and the poor 
man fell at his feet, begging pardon and ask- 
ing to be taken in again. After that he led a 
good life. 


BENEDICT KNEW HIDDEN THINGS 


The holy life this great man of God led made 
him like unto one of the prophets of old who 
were enlightened by Almighty God so that they 
could know things that were going on in other 
places, could tell what would happen in the fu- 
ture, and even know people’s secret thoughts. 

One time two of the monks were sent out on 
an errand. Now one of the things commanded 
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in the Rule was that monks were not allowed to 
eat outside the monastery if they expected to 
get back on the same day. These two monks 
broke this rule; they were offered some lunch 
to eat and wine to drink. Coming back late, 
they went as usual to get their Abbot’s bless- 
ing, and were asked by him if they had had 
anything to eat. Without thinking, they an- 
swered that they had taken no food. Then 
Benedict said, “Why do you tell a lie? Did you 
not eat and drink at that lady’s house?” And 
he told them just what they had had. Well, 
these two were certainly frightened to see that 
they could not keep anything hidden from their 
Abbot; they fell at his feet and begged for- 
giveness. 


Another monk once broke his vow of poverty 
by receiving and hiding for his own use some 
handkerchiefs which were given him. When he 
came to Benedict on his return, the Abbot said, 
“How comes it, brother, that sin has entered 
into your bosom? Was I not present when you 
received those handkerchiefs and hid them un- 
der your habit for your own use?’ 

A nobleman once gave his servant two bot- 
tles of wine to take to Benedict as a present. 
On the way this young man got the idea that 
he would give the Abbot one bottle and keep the 
other for himself. So he hid one in a bush, 
then went on and gave the other one to Bene- 
dict. The man of God thanked the servant. 
This man was turning to hurry away, when 


_ Benedict called after him, “Take care, my son, 


not to drink from the bottle hidden in the bush; 
turn it gently over and see what is in it.” The 
man hurried away ashamed and astonished. 
Reaching the bush, he turned the bottle over 
and to his horror a snake wriggled out. This 
miracle impressed him so much that he later 
became a monk in the monastery of Benedict. 


KING TOTILA VISITS BENEDICT 


Totila, king of the Goths, had by now con- 
quered all of Italy. He feared no man and con- 
sidered himself lord and master of the earth. 
When he came near to Monte Cassino, he heard 
many things about Benedict and the wonderful 
things he was able to do, so he decided to try 
the holy man’s powers and see for himself if it 
were all true. He made one of his officers dress 
up in his own kingly robes and told him to visit 
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3enedict and act as if he were king. With 
several attendants this man rode up to the 
monastery gates. Benedict was sitting just in- 
side the gates. No sooner did this party come 
close than he called out, “My son, put off those 
clothes; they are not thine.” Now this officer 
had been through much fighting without fear; 
but at this he trembled before this holy man 
and fell down on his face before him in rever- 
ence. Then he hurried back to the king and 
told him what had happened. 

Totila next came, probably laughing at his 
officer’s fears. However, he did not even come 
close to the holy Abbot; as soon as he saw him 
at a distance, he was so struck by Benedict’s 
venerable appearance that he too fell to the 
ground, and would not get up till the man of 
God took him by the hand and raised him up. 
Then he fearlessly scolded the king for his 
cruelty in killing so many people and destroy- 
ing cities. He then foretold that Totila would 
conquer Rome, cross the sea, reign nine years, 
and die in the tenth year. History shows that 
all this really happened. And it seems that 
Benedict’s words had a great effect on the ter- 
rible Totila, for after that day he held back his 
soldiers from committing crimes against the 
people of the countries they conquered. 


HE RAISES A DEAD CHILD TO LIFE 


Not many Saints received from God the 
power to raise the dead to life. We know that 
Benedict had this power when his prayers 
brought to life the young monk crushed to 
death by the falling wall. He did the same 
one time for the child of a poor farmer. This 
happened one day when Benedict had gone out 
into the fields to work with his monks. While 
he was there, a farmer came to the monastery 
with his dead child in his arms, and called loud- 
ly for the holy Father Benedict. Being told 
where he was, he hurried out to the field, and, 
seeing Benedict, began to cry, “Give me back 
my son, give me back my son.” 

“Have I taken your son?” Benedict asked 
gently. ‘No, holy father, but he is dead; I beg 
you for Christ’s sake to bring him back to life.” 

In his humility Benedict was troubled and, 
wishing to get away from the man, said, “Let 
us be gone, brethren, these are not matters for 
us but for the holy Apostles.” 
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But the poor man would not be refused. He 
knew of Benedict’s power and had the faith 
that is rewarded with miracles. So Benedict 
finally gave in to the man’s prayers and went 
to where the dead child lay. Then kneeling 
down with all his monks and raising his hands 
to heaven, he said, “O Lord, look not upon my 
sins, but on the faith of this man who asks for 
the life of his child; be pleased to restore to 
this body the soul thou hast taken away.” Im- 
mediately the body began to move and Benedict 
lifted up the child and gave him back to his 
happy father. 


A TIME OF NEED 


Such was the year 538 in Ialy, when a great 
famine came upon the land and many people 
either starved to death or suffered very much 
from hunger. In this time of distress the great 
charity of Benedict and his monks was shown 
to all. And often God worked a miracle through 
his faithful servant Benedict to show how he 
loves such charity. 

Often the monks themselves did not have 
anything to eat, since Benedict gave always to 
those who asked for help, even if it was the 
last loaf of bread in the house. One time they 
came to eat and found that all they had was 
five small loaves of bread: Of course that 
would not be enough for all. Some of the 
monks were discouraged at this. But Bene- 
dict, who trusted his Heavenly Father for all 
things, told them that God would provide for 
them the next day. His confidence was reward- 
ed; the next day they found 200 sacks of flour 
at the door and never could learn who it was 
that brought them. 

On another day everything had been given 
away but a small jar of oil, which the Italians 
used very much in their food. When a man 
came asking for help, Benedict told the monk in 
charge of the kitchen to give the man this oil. 
Now this brother did not have the firm faith, 
it seems, that his holy Abbot had; - he did not 
want to give away the last thing they had in 
the house. Later in the day Benedict asked him 
if he hau done as he was told. No, he said, he 
had not. Then the man of God grew angry and 
told him to throw the jar out of the window. 
It fell on the rocks, but, to the wonder of all it 
did not break. Then he commanded it to be 
taken and given to the man. 
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After this he called all the brethren together 
to tell them how they should obey and be 
charitable. In this room was an empty barrel 
covered with a lid. Benedict knelt down on the 
floor and prayed with his disciples. As they 
were praying, all of a sudden this lid began to 
move. They looked into the barrel and saw 
that it was full of oil. In this way Benedict 
showed them that it always pays to trust in 
God for what we need. 

(To be Continued) 


Go to God during life and you will not miss going to 
Him in death. 


Why? 
Sr. M. AGNES FINLEY 


With words full of pathos and eyes all abeam, 

Ma calls me her Princess, now what does she mean? 

If I ask her, she answers, “My child, it means you 
Are God’s little angel, His friend fond and true; 

It means that the lily, dear, blooms on your breast. 
It means that the Savior in you finds a rest; 

It means just the faith that glows bright in your veins, 
It means Christ, His loveliness, in your heart reigns; 
And that’s why I call you my Princess, Marie, 

And I’m sure you deserve it, if my eyes can see: 

Now you know, don’t you, darling, my innocent child, 
Why I call you my Princess in words tender, mild?” 


Goethe 
Dom Huex G. Bevenor, O. S. B. 


There is a rhythm in sorrow as in joy; 

A hidden pulsing in man’s hope and wrath; 
Death-tremor in the agonizing boy;— 

And rippling laughter ever bursting forth. 


And Goethe gathered up that melody 
With its accords and discords to his breast 

Till his heart was attuned; now nobody 
Will look in vain to find clearly expressed 


His little world of feelings in the scroll 
Completed just a hundred years ago, 

When Time was run, and funeral bell did toll; 
And then more light upon his soul did glow. 


More light? Was Goethe’s ear not ever keen, 
His eagle eye not sharp? — He was indeed 

A royal eagle, but through Luther’s spleen 
His wings were broke: aloft he could not speed 


In faith’s fair regions, but from eyrie high 
He contemplated Nature’s loveliness 

From dawn to sunset, when he could descry 
Olympian heights aglow to mistiest recess. 
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Notes of Interest 

Benedictine 

—The Abbey of Our Blessed Lady of Seckau in the 
Styrian mountains of Austria, founded nearly one 
thousand years ago by the Canons of St. Augustine, 
will soon celebrate the tenth centenary of its founda- 
tion and fiftieth anniversary of its existence as a 
Benedictine monastery. Secularized in 1782, the mon- 
astery passed a century later into the hands of the 
Beuronese Benedictines. The present Abbot, the fourth 
in the line of succession, is Dom Benedict Reetz, who 
was elected to the abbatial office on March 5, 1926. 
The third abbot, Dom Suitbert Birkle, died Feb. 27, 
1926, after a reign of only six months. In 1930 
the Abbey of Seckau numbered eighty-nine religious. 


—The Papal Nuncio at Brussels, His Excellency 
Mgr. Clement Micara, was invested with the habit of 
St. Benedict as an Oblate of the Order on the feast of 
St. Benedict at Steenbrugge Abbey near Brussels. 

—As a result of the “Question Box,” which he con- 
ducted in the Benedictine church at Burlington, Iowa, 
during Lent, Father Henry Courtney, O. S. B., who 
has charge of “Kweery Korner” in THE GralL, had 
twenty-two prospective converts under instruction. 


—The Rev. Edgar Schmiedler, O. S. B., Ph. D., 
Director of the Rural Life Bureau of the N. C. W. C., 
estimates that this coming summer there will be more 
than 2,000 religious vacation schools conducted under 
Catholic auspices in the United States. The religious 
vacation school movement, which is growing rapidly, 
has been productive of splendid results. 


—There died recently at Lisle, Illinois, not far from 
Chicago, the venerable Mother M. Nepomucene Jaeger, 
O. S. B., who founded a Czech Benedictine community 
in Chicago in 1884, two years after her own profession 
as a Benedictine. This community was later trans- 
ferred to Lisle where the Sisters have their novitiate. 
Here they also conduct an academy and an orphanage. 
The latter institution houses some 300 little children. 
The community numbers about 150. The deceased was 
the youngest sister of the late Abbot Nepomucene Jae- 
ger, the first Abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, which he 
established in Chicago in 1885. In 1914 the abbey was 
transferred to Lisle, where Abbot Nepomucene passed 
to his reward on Feb. 27, 1924. The Fathers of St. 
Procopius conduct a college and a seminary for young 
men of Czech nationality. 

—The feast of St. Aelred, March, 5, says The Abbey 
News (Atchison, Kansas), marked the twentieth an- 
niversary of the conversion of the Catholic Church of 
a community of Anglican “Benedictines.” The “Caldey 
Monks,” as they were known, some years ago ex- 
changed their island home for New Caldey Abbey, 
Prinknash Gloucester, England. The former abbey 
was transferred to the Cistercians. Their abjuration 
from Protestantism in a body, followed a few days 
later by a like conversion of Anglican nuns professing 
the Rule of St. Benedict, shook Christian England to 
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its foundations. It marked the failure of a first real 
effort to establish a monastic order and sisterhood un- 
der the approval of the authorities of the Anglican 
Church. This quondam Anglican sisterhood is now 
established at Talacre Abbey, Prestatyn, Flint, Wales. 

—The Catholic University of Peking, which is con- 
ducted by American Benedictines, began to function in 
1924 with an attendance of twenty-three students. To- 
day that enrollment has increased to twelve hundred 
with a faculty of more than one hundred professors 
and lecturers, of whom a goodly number are highly 
educated Chinese. In these days of unrest the students 
of other univerisities in China have caused consider- 
able trouble at the institutions which they attend, but 
this can not be said of the Catholic University at 
Peking. Here they have shown themselves peaceful 
and loyal, although many of them are pagans. The 
University is wielding a beneficent influence. While 
the labors of the Benedictines at Peking are pro- 
ductive of far-reaching results, the Fathers are greatly 
hampered by lack of funds with which to carry on the 
great work before them. They have to depend almost 
entirely on contributions from America, which unfor- 
tunately can give but little in these times. All who 
help to support this cause are doing a meritorious 
work. That the University has not escaped the eye 
of watchful China is evidenced by the fact that 
the Chinese government has given it official recognition 
as an institution of higher education. We commend to 
the charity of our readers this great institution which 
is struggling for existence. 

—Coupled with the Catholic University of Peking is 
a college for Chinese women, which was established 
by Benedictine Sisters of St. Joseph’s, Minnesota. This 
is the only Catholic college in China for women. There 
are other flourishing schools for Catholic girls but none 
of University rank. For this reason Catholic young 
women who had a desire in the past for higher educa- 
tion have been compelled to attend pagan universities 
or such as are under Protestant auspices. 

—Through a Brief of the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies the Holy Father quite recently granted to the 
International Benedictine College at Rome on Monte 
Aventino the title of “Pontifical,” which raises the in- 
stitution to the rank of papal university. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Large scarfs, $1.00 each. Smaller scarf, 75¢. Tea 
towels, 25¢. Emb. tea aprons, 75¢. Emb. bolster sham, 
50¢. Rocking chair pad, 50¢. 

BEADWORK :—Handbags, $2.00. Children’s moc- 
casins, $1.00; babies’ 50¢. Woven necklaces, 75¢. War 
club, beaded handle, $1.00. Small bead purse, 50¢. 
Tiny bead purse attached to neck beads, 35¢. Bead 
bracelet, 25¢. Bead rings, 10¢. Squaw’s beaded belt, 
50¢. Squaw’s beaded headband, 50¢. Write Clare 
Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., Editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION POX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 7 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. ; 

No name need be signed to the question. ’ 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. : t 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. : 

All questions will be answered in the order received 

Send questions to THE Gram, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Note: May we again kindly call attention to the 
rules for the Question Box which are plainly printed 
at the head of KWEERY KORNER column in each 
issue of THE Gram. A careful observance of these 
rules, especially the first two, will be very greatly 
appreciated. 





Is there a Patron Saint for Army Officers? Is there 
a cial Patron Saint for American Army Officers? 
ere is no Patron Saint for Army Officers as such, 
nor is there a special Patron Saint for American Army 
Officers. In the January, 1930, issue of KWEERY 
KorNER the following answer appeared: “The various 
branches of the army have their own Patron Saints. 
Artillerymen claim Saint Barbara, December 4th; 
Cavalrymen, Saint George, Sect 23rd; Infantrymen, 
Saint Maurice, September 22nd, and Aviators, Our 
Lady of Lourdes, December 10th. All soldiers, in gen- 
eral, have Saint Adrian, September 8th, as a Patron. 
Could you please inform me where the following 
statement is taken from: 
“A wise son maketh the father glad; 
But a foolish son is the sorrow of his mother?” 
The statement you quote is the first verse of the 
tenth chapter in the book of Proverbs, found in the 
Old Testament of the Bible. 


Will you please offer me some information concern- 
ing the “Helpers of the Holy Souls?” 

The Helpers of the Holy Souls is a religious order 
of women. The order was founded in Paris by Eugenie 
Smet in the year 1856. The motherhouse of the order 
is still in Paris. The religious follow the rule of Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola and in addition to the three or- 
dinary vows the Sisters take a fourth to pray, suffer, 
and work for the poor souls in purgatory. The Sisters 
came to America in 1892 and now have houses in New 
York, Saint Louis, and San Francisco. 


On what two succeeding days in the year can a 
priest say six Masses? 

You have quite evidently misunderstood the priest 
you mention in your letter. A priest is not permitted 
to say six Masses on any day, nor can he says six 
Masses on two succeeding days. On Christmas Day and 
on All Souls’ Day a priest is permitted to say three 
Masses, but you will note that Christmas falls on 
December 25th and All Souls’ Day on November 2nd. 


aan nickname Gipp taken from the name of a 
ain 

The form Gipp is an old English contraction from 
the name Gilbert and hence is a Saint’s name. 


Will you please tell me what a pyx is? 

_From the ling in your etter it was rather 
difficult to make out just what your request might be. 
After some study the editor has decided that you wish 


to seek information concerning the the spelling 
of which word you will kindly note. The small recep- 
tacle in which Holy Communion is carried is led 
a pyx; as is also the small round glass enclosed di 
containing the Blessed Sacrament, which is pl 
within the monstrance at Benediction. 


Who was the “Black Pope”? 


The term “Black Pope” is sometimes applied to the 
Superior General of the Jesuit Fathers. e General, 
as a rule, resides in Rome, and the Jesuits wear a black 
cassock. The Pope wears a white robe and so the term 
“Black Pope” came to be used as indicated. 


If there is any Holy Water left on the fingers or on 
the clothing after use, is it thereby desecrated? 

No. From the tone of your letter you are evidently 
either quite scrupulous or unduly worried. Should a 
tiny bit of Holy Water remain on the fingers or on the 
clothing after using, it is not desecrated. You are 
to be highly complimented for your frequent and de- 
vout use of the Holy Water. 


What is meant by “Spy Wednesday’? 
The Wednesday of Holy Week is sometimes desig- 
nated as Spy Wednesday, in memory of the sad fact 


that on that day Judas was seeking around for means 
to betray Our Divine Savior. 


What is the difference between an Apostle and an 
Evangelist? Were all the Apostles Evangelists? 

By the term Evangelist is designated the four 
Apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John who wrote 
the four Gospels res ively. Of these four only 
Matthew and John on to the twelve Apostles 
chosen by Christ. 


me is meant by the expression the “Harrowing of 
‘ell’ 3 

This is a old English term for the triumphant 
descent of Christ into hell between the time of His 
Crucifixion and His Resurrection. You will find a 
very reliable history and explanation of the term in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. 


From what Saint’s name does the pet name Connie 
come! 

Connie is a contraction of the name Constance and 
many Saints have borne that name. Conrad is also 
thus shortened. 


. Is there am order of Sisters called Blessed Sacrament 
isters! 

Yes. The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Indians and Colored people were founded in the United 
States in 1891. The eral Motherhouse is Saint 
Elizabeth’s et peg Pagar ta Heights, Pa. By writ- 
ing to Ven. Mother M. Katharine, at the above address, 
you may obtain all information concerning the other 
points in your question. 

What is a gremiale? 

The Gremiale is a square cloth which the Bishop 
wears over his lap, when seated on his throne, during 
the singing of the Kyrie, "Gloria, and Credo by the 
choir. It is likewise used during the distribution of 
the blessed candles, palms, and ashes, and during the 


anointments at the sacrament of Holy Orders. 

What does the word Thaumaturgus used after the 
name of Saint Gregory mean? 

The word Thaumaturgus is a Greek word and means 
“the miracle worker.” As may easily be inferred, the 
title bbe given Saint Gregory on account of his many 
mirac ‘ 
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Rev. Janene Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
and frei 4 via Fort me N. D. 

AL ty Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baitz, 0. S. B. Mail to 
Stephan, S. D. Express and —_— via = pane, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Sstcamen, C B., Hilde- 
brand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail ro Marty, “s. D ‘iepeeee 
and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





MAY TIME 


At last it is here, the time when snows melt, and 
birds sing, and delicate blades of grass and bright 
flowers begin to peep above ground. The Indian 
children make good use of the lovely days to romp and 
play, to jump rope, and use the playground equip- 
ment. Last year, however, May brought one of their 
severest snow storms. There is no telling what Jack 
Frost will do in that climate; a few beautiful days, 
and then, as a spiteful parting joke, gray, dismal 
clouds may blow up, a gale begins to moan around 
the eaves and chimneys, a few flakes, and then—a sud- 
den blizzard, with temperatures going down, down. 
It is not until June that they may be sure of the 
weather. But let us hope that this year the weather 
man will be kinder, and that they will not be caught 
with coal bins empty, as last year, thinking the weath- 
er would remain warm. 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


We get the news that our good Father Ambrose is 
ill in the hospital with rather a serious ailment that 
will probably require the surgeon’s knife. Let us pray 
for him, that he may soon be well and around again; 
he is missed by all, and Father Damian is having a 
difficult time of it, taking care of so large a mission 
all by himself—LatTer:—A successful operation was 
performed at Rochester, Minn. 

While he is gone, let us surprise him by sending 
out another sewing machine. We are gathering up 
a fund for six machines which are sorely needed. One 
has already been purchased by donations from readers 
of THE GRAIL, and we have the funds for another, but 
the freight is $2.84, and we must still gather that be- 
fore we can send the machine forward. So, who will 
help toward completing the freight amount? Send 25¢, 
50¢, $1.00,—any amount you can spare. No amount 
is too small; ever. dime is welcome, and a great help. 
Spring clothing must be made—gingham dresses for 
the girls, and waists for the boys, and the women 
come to the Mission to sew dresses for themselves on 
the machines, as they have none in their own huts. 

Send donations for machines to Clare Hampton, 5436 
Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 
This Mission had snow for Christmas, but by the 


/ 


middle of January it melted away. Santa must have 
had easy going in his sleigh, and he did not forget the 
Mission either. But after the thaw, although the 
weather was lovely, sickness set in, and an epidemic 
of flu visited many, although not so many of the chil- 
dren had it. The sick calls among the Indians, how- 
ever, were so many, that Father and his assistant were 
kept busy day and night answering them, travelling 
miles and miles, over bad roads, through melting snow, 
and worst of all, deep mud, which imprisons the wheels 
of the cars, and often causes long delays before they 
can be pulled out again. 


Those beds in the new dormitory are still not all 
paid for; they cost $12 apiece. Anyone wishing to 
buy a bed for a little Indian child may pay for it $1.00 
at a time, and then have his name attached to the head 
of the bed as a lasting memorial. All those who help 
receive special mention in the prayers of the Indian 
children, and how efficacious their prayers are in these 
times of need, the missionary could tell, were he to 
print all the grateful letters of thanks he receives for 
favors obtained. 

Those who cannot buy beds might help by sending 
Father some pots and pans for the new kitchen, or 
chinaware, cutlery, spoons, kitchen utensils of all kinds; 
or watch the sales for children’s stockings. So many 
are needed; the Sisters cannot keep up darning 
them; the girls all help with the darning, but once 
stockings begin to get holes in them, they do not last 
long. So two or three pairs of stockings will help 
materially, if each reader would send this amount. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


A number of white families are sprinkled around on 
ranches about the reservations, and the missionaries 
take care of their wants. Back in January, the son of 
one of these ranchers married a white girl from the 
hill district near White Swan. It was a very pretty 
wedding, and the couple were very happy. But alas 
for the short endurance of human happiness! Only 
nine days later Father Sylvester received a call in the 
dead of night, to come with all haste to the bedside of 
the bride. He found her seriously ill of influenza and 
administered the sacraments; at sunset of the same 
day the sad report came to the Mission that she died. 

This Mission, as well as the others, has had its quota 
of victims of the “flu,” which has taken its toll among 
the Indians. Not a day passes but there are one or 
more sick calls, which keep the priest constantly on the 
go. Father Hildebrand went to see his Santee Indians 
down in Nebraska; whenever he goes, he takes all the 
used clothing he can get hold of and packs it in his 
machine. The Indians eagerly await him, and grate- 


fully receive whatever clothing he is able to give them. 
Keep on sending used clothing out to St. Paul’s. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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IN MAY 


The streams are laughing, 
The May is here; 

The trees are budding, 
The skies are clear; 

The birds all sing: 
“Tis spring! ’tis spring! 


Come to the woodland 
And gaily dance, 
For joy is beaming 
In every glance; 
"Tis May! ‘tis May! 


We are so happy! 
In yon green shade, 
A shrine for Mary 
This morn we made, 
Where mild winds say: 
“'Tis May! ’tis May!” 


Here are wood violets 
We’ve brought our Queen, 
And lilies shining 
"Mid sheathes of green. 
O happy day,— 
’Tis May! ’tis May! 


—Sylvia Hunting. 


ha 


THE YOUNG COMMUNICANTS 


Thro’ the days of the penitents’ season, 
I nurtured my lilies with care, 

That their petails might open all peerless, 
To gladden the Easter day fair. 


And I prayed at the dawn and at sunset 
That worthy these lilies might bloom, 

To exhale purest fragrance, like incense, 
Before the great Conquerer’s tomb. 


With a wish that a glint of that sunshine 
Might kiss their dear heads on that morn; 

That the seeds of Christ’s love might be planted, 
And flourish, their lives to adorn. 


For my lilies were not those of earthland, 
That bloom just to please us awhile, 
But lilies transplanted from heaven, 
To lessen earth’s darkness and guile. 


And as daily assembling with others, 

They trained for that glorious hour, 
When the nourishing Presence should bless them, 
Like dew drops refreshing each flower. 


_ and dreary winter, and write to the once prosperous 































Now the joy of my heart doth enthrall me, 
When in that profusion I see, 

Those He gave me to tenderly cherish— 
His own Easter blossoms to be. 


For I know that the dear risen Savior 
Will safeguard His lilies from snare— 
For the dangers that darken life’s pathway 
Are naught when illumined by prayer. 


What reward to God’s servants who’ve led them 
To lay their pure love at His feet, 
Entreating His infinite mercy 
Their fragrance may ne’er be less sweet. 


Oh, heaven-kissed lilies of Easter! 

Sweet buds that the angels have strewn! 
May ye persevere in receiving 

The Victor’s immaculate boon! 


Then He'll gather His lilies around Him, 
When rolls the great stone from the sun; 

And He'll greet all His chosen ones fondly: 
“Wel! done, O ye faithful, well done!” 


—Agnes Lardner Mack. 


WHEN IE AN EI ARE E 


When ei and ie both spell e, 
How can we tell which it shall be? 
Here is a rule you may believe, 
That never, never will deceive, 
And all such troubles will relieve— 
A simpler rule you can’t perceive. 
It is not made of many pieces, 
To trouble daughters, sons, or nieces, 
Yet, with it, all the trouble ceases. 
After C an E apply; 
After other letters, I. 


—Tudor Jenks. 
THE LETTER BOX 


A letter from 485 Fifth Avenue, New York, is before 
me but the writer’s name has been mislaid. I hope 
you will write again, overlooking the accident that 
misplaced your name. 

Now that spring is coming on, please forget the long 









LETTER Box. 
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Genevieve, aged six, spelling slowly M-i-s-s-i-s-s-i-p- 
p-i. What is that, Uncle Hub? 

Uncle Hub—That spells Mississippi. It is a big 
river. 

Genevieye—Oh, is it? I always thought that Mrs. 
Sippi was a woman! 


“Mother!” exclaimed Louise running into the house 
all out of breath, “I heard the funniest thing down- 
town.” 

“You did!” 

“Yes! An old lady was looking at a high building 
and she asked what it was. A boy told her it was a 
skyscraper,” said the girl with a giggle. 

“Well! What’s funny about that?” 

“That wasn’t the funny part of it, but she said: 

‘Oh, I’d love to see it work.’” 


EXPRESSION LESSON 
(Agnes Brown Hering) 


The reading I have selected for you this time is one 
that is very old, but nevertheless one that is well 
worthwhile. It not only makes a good number on any 
program from a literary point of view, but it also 
teaches reliance upon God in times of trouble and 
danger. 

Take your place in the center of the stage, look 
levelly into the eyes of your audience, and announce 
the title in a clear voice, loud enough to be heard by 
those sitting farthest from you. 


THE BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST 


We were crowded in the cabin; 
Not a soul would dare to sleep: 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


"Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast, 

And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “Cut away the mast!” 


So we shuddered there in silence, 
For the stoutest held his breath, 
While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers threatened death. 


And as thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, 

“We are lost!” The captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
“Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear. 
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Give this reading slowly throughout. Emphasize 
‘fearful.’ Say with force: “Cut away the mast!” 

Emphasize ‘shuddered,’ ‘silence,’ ‘stoutest,’ ‘breath,’ 
‘hungry,’ ‘roaring,’ ‘death.’ 

“We are lost!” should be given with force, despair 
on facial expression, and bodily attitude. 

Give the next stanza in subdued tone. Glance up- 
ward to right in impersonating child as she asks, “Isn’t 
God,” ete. 

Give last stanza pleasantly. Step slightly backward, 
and bow. 


Dear Editor: 


Recently I was privileged to meet a rare and lovely 
lady of seventy-nine summers. In our conversation I 
learned that, while she was in a convent school some- 
where in Ohio, she shared with another school girl 
friend, the friendship of the revered Bishop Rosecrans. 
Her recountal of the comradeship between the trio— 
the elderly cleric and the two children—was very beau- 
tiful. She asked me if I would like to hear the poem 
that Bishop Rosecrans had written in her album the 
day on which she left school—to me the poem has a 
flowing quality of beauty and I am just wondering if 
you would publish it in THE GraIL? 

Mrs. Eva Mooney of Evansville, Indiana, (the 
name of the lovely lady in question) would delight at 
the sight of it in print, I am sure. I wish you could 
hear her recite it, for her tones are clear and the 
enunciation splendid. Isn’t it wonderful for people to 
retain the faculties of youth in old age? 

But I digress—here’s the poem: 


To Eva 


A few more days like today— 

Some more of grief and of joy, 

Will finish the dull, tiresome play— 

Oh Death! What hast thou to destroy? 

Not the hopes, and the dreamings of Youth, 

Not the throbs of the fetterless soul, 

Not the faith in unchangeable Truth, 

Nor the trust in that Faith’s far-off goal. 

Go! fiesh, and be food for the worms, 

Go! Pride, and be humbled to dust, 

Thy perishing, only confirms, 

The judgment and right of our trust. 

Fresh from the mouldering clay 

The tireless spirit shall spring, 

Will guilt clog its upward way, 

Or Love render swift its bright wing? 

Oh! Christ, take my heart in thy hand, 

Be Thy love my rest and repose. 

Enclose Eve, in the self-same bright Band, 

Tonight, in, and after Life’s close. : 

Rt. Rev. Sylvester Horton Rosecrans, 

April 25th, 1872. 

(Bishop Rosecrans, a convert, was first Bishop of 
Columbus, Ohio, and brother of General Rosecrans of 
Civil war fame.) — 

I hope you will publish the poem. Thanks. 

Maria GRACIA. 
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Notes for May 


(Continued from page 6) 

ed and the faithful recite the rosary. One of these 
three processions at St. Meinrad is made up of the 
monks of the abbey, all the seminarians, and the peo- 
ple of the parish. This procession wends its way to 
the chapel of Our Lady on the neighboring hill of 
Monte Cassino, and there a Solemn High Mass is of- 
fered up to beg the blessing of God on the fruits of 
the earth. Ce SE a7 

When the month comes to a close there will be a 
number of seminarians on retreat in preparation for 
the coming of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. A large 
class will receive holy orders. About twenty-five are 
to be ordained to the priesthood. Pentecost Tuesday, 
June 6, is the day appointed for conferring this great 
Sacrament of the New Law. 


Convention of C. S. M. C. 


With a series of striking posters, modeled after the 
famous paintings on the medieval Crusades by Gustave 
Dore, the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade an- 
nounces the slogan for its Eighth National Conven- 
tion, to be held in Cincinnati, August 8—11. The 
slogan is: “Forward with Courage and Faith.” 

National Crusade leaders express the opinion that 
not since the days of the early Crusaders has there 
been such a challenge to the courage and faith of 
Catholic people as is offered by the organized atheism 
and godlessness of the present time. 

It is the hope of these leaders that the call to the 
national convention will be interpreted by the student 
membership as a challenge to action for the spread of 
Christianity. Some of the country’s most outstanding 
missionary figures will address the convention dele- 
gates on the problems confronting the Church at home 
and abroad, and two evening periods out of the conven- 
tion time will be devoted to informal discussions be- 
tween delegaies and missionaries on questions relating 
to the actual work of spreading the faith and the 
means of propagating missionary interest among the 
laity. These meetings will be presided over by Dio- 
cesan Directors of the Propagation of the Faith. 

An editorial message from the national Crusade 
headquarters, in Cincinnati, answers the objection that 
the recent hard times might militate against the suc- 
cess of the convention with the reply that it would not 
be “a creditable reflection upon the sincerity of our 
talk about Catholic Action if the spread of the Faith, 
—which ought to be our first consideration,—had to be 
shelved until prosperity is fully restored.” 

Although the headquarters for this year’s gathering 
will be at a hotel,—the Gibson, in Cincinnati,—the 
directors point out that the expense of the convention 
will actually be less than for previous national meet- 
ings, which were held in educational institutions. This 
is because much of the equipment that formerly had 
to be rented, such as beds for delegates and furniture 
for meeting rooms, is part of the regular facilities of- 
fered by the hotel. Accommodations will be provided at 
The Fenwick and The Fontbonne, downtown Catholic 
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clubs, for religious whose rule requires them to reside 
in a religious institution. 

The invitation to take part in the convention is ex- 
tended, not only to students and educators who are 
associated with the Crusade, but also to all Catholic 
students and members of the clergy and religious or- 
ders who are interested in the work of the Crusade 
or wish to enlist more fully in Catholic missionary 
activities —M. F. T. 


Tourist Map of Germany Gratis 


The Chicago Office of the North German Lloyd is 
in receipt of a special communication from the com- 
pany’s home office in Bremen, Germany, the contents 
of which prove to be of more than passing interest to 
the many Catholics of this country who are contemplat- 
ing taking part in the Holy Year festivities in Rome. 

The communication carries the information that the 
Savior’s Coat, the garment worn by Christ during His 
Passion, previous to the crucifixion, will be on display 
this summer in the famous cathedral of Trier in Ger- 
many. 

“This is the Holy Coat for which the soldiers cast 
lots after the Redeemer’s death on the cross. The 
coat, besides its great religious significance, is also 
unique in this that it was woven without one seam ap- 
pearing from the very top of the garment to its bottom 
hem.” 

The Holy Coat is one of the most venerable relics 
remaining in Christendom to-day and will be on dis- 
play in the Trier cathedral from July 23rd to Septem- 
ber 3rd. The last time the sacred relic was on exhibi- 
tion was in 1891 when more than two million visitors 
from all parts of the world came to Trier to view it. 

According to records available, the relic was brought 
from Jerusalem to Rome and was sent thence to Trier 
in 326 by St. Helena, the mother of Emperor Constan- 
tine VI, and it has remained there since that time. 

“Participation in the Holy Year celebrations without 
a visit to Trier,” continues the communication, “would 
hardly be complete. Trier, nestled in the valley of the 
Moselle and all but surrounded by the vine-clad hill- 
sides of the Eifel, Hochwald, and Hunsrueck mountains, 
is one of the real beauty spots of Germany. Here one 
finds treasures of art dating back two thousand years, 
to the time when the city itself was a stronghold of 
the Romans. The stately ruins of the old fortresses 
are there. Castles of a more modern day dot the hill- 
sides and religious edifices famous the world over are 
there to behold.” . 

A beautifully illustrated tourist map of Germany is 
ready for free distribution to those who will address 
their communications to the steamship line at 130 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago—H. N. R. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Another April with its pleasant and dreary days 
of rain and blossoms with visions of apple pies in the 
autumn has gone to join the shades of its thousands of 
predecessors in the land of oblivion. 
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—The consecration of the Bishop Auxiliary of the 
diocese, the Most Rev. Joseph Elmer Ritter, on March 
28th, was a solemn religious ceremony in which the 
liturgy of the Church was carried out with exactness 
in all its details. The well-trained Schola Cantorum, 
the male choir of the Cathedral, won new laurels by its 
perfect rendition of the sacred song of the Church. 
The excellent choir of the Indianapolis priests, with 
Father Stephen, O. S. B., at the organ, rendered the 
chant. The singing of the Litany of All Saints, led by 
four chanters of the priests’ choir, with some 300 
priests responding, was very impressive. The Cathe- 
dral was filled, every place available being taken. Ad- 
mission was by ticket. In the sanctuary were two arch- 
bishops, twenty-four visiting bishops, two abbots, and 
a number of monsignors in their distinctive purple. 
Those in attendance from the Abbey were Fathers 
Abbot, ‘Prior, Eberhard (who functioned as master of 
ceremonies), Anselm, Lambert, and Stephen. From 
the parishes came Fathers Basil, Martin, Vincent, and 
Andrew. Fathers Prior and Lambert were chaplains 
to Father Abbot Ignatius, while Father Basil and 
Father John Dudine served in like capacity for Father 
Abbot Columban. The day of the consecration was, of 
course, a holiday for all our seminarians. 


—On April 6 and 7, the week following his con- 
secration, Bishop Ritter conferred the subdiaconate and 
diaconate on Fr. Timothy Sexton, O. S. B., who is a 
native of the episcopal city. Shortly thereafter His 
Excellency put in several strenuous weeks on a con- 
firmation tour in the southern part of the diocese. 

—Among the visiting priests from afar, who hadn’t 
seen their Alma Mater for some years, were Fathers 
John Kraemer of Eldorado, Kan., Leo Herzog, Eugene 
O’Neill, and Francis Hagedorn of the Kansas City 
diocese, also Father John McCrystal of Fort Thomas, 
Ky. Following in their wake, on April 19, came Fa- 
ther Joseph Steiger of Earling, Iowa. The latter re- 
counted for us the thrilling experiences he had in the 


.summer of 1928 with a person that was obsessed by 


the evil one. 


—Abbot Columban Thuis staid with us a short time 
on his return from the consecration ceremonies at 
Indianapolis. Not only were we glad to have him in 
our midst again, but especially so were his three clerics 
from St. Joseph’s Abbey in Louisiana: Fr. John Le 
Blanc, Fr. Robert Laplace, and Fr. Leo Couvillon. 


—Abbot Philip Ruggle, of Conception, Mo., President 
of the Swiss-American Congregation, who came on 
April 4th to see his two clerics, Fr. Henry Huber and 
Fr. Brendan Lee, paid us a brief but pleasant visit. 

—On March 28th word was received that the in- 
terior of the new state library at Indianapolis, which 
had just been erected, would be finished in buff stand- 
stone from our quarry on Monte Cassino. The interior 
of the students’ chapel in the new Minor Seminary, 
which is the first interior to be thus finished, has made 
a very favorable impression on all who have seen it. 
A market may thus be created for this stone. 

—On April lst Father Abbot went to Loogootee to 
conduct the Forty Hours’ Devotion at that place. A 
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week previous Fathers Subprior, Placidus, and Hilary, 
conducted the Forty Hours at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Evansville. Father Subprior also held the Forty Hours 
at St. John’s Church, Vincennes. 

On March 31st Father Eugene found it necessary to 
go back to the hospital for treatment for the peculiar 
malady that afflicts him. The doctor seems at a loss 
to know how to handle the case, which is serious. Fa- 
ther Chrysostom, who was operated on for a severe 
case of mastoid trouble, is not doing as well as could 
be wished. Fathers Cornelius and Celestine were placed 
in the hospital under the doctors’ care. The latter will 
have to undergo an operation. Brother Ephrem, whose 
eye was removed, somewhat improved in health, though 
still suffering, has returned after an absence of three 
months. Bro. Odilo was under the doctor’s care at the 
hospital for a few days. We close this chronicle of 
misery with Father Abbot, who towards the end of 
the month was forced to bed by the flu. Fr. Augustine 
underwent an operation for appendicitis. F. Ambrose 
Mattingley, our Indian missionary went to Rochester, 
Minn., for an operation. 

—The Holy Hour was kept on the first Thursday 
of April in accordance with the wish of the Holy Fa- 
ther. The student body and the parish united with 
us in the service from 7 to 8 p.m. Benediction closed 
the service. 

—Bernard Patrick, whose health condition we re- 
ported last month as being in a precarious condition, 
has happily recovered and is back at his books again. 

—Robert Baker, a boy of the first year Academic 
has also had a serious case of appendicitis. At first 
there was little hope held out for him. But again, as 
in the previous case, the students volunteered to keep 
adoration day and night before the Blessed Sacrament 
until he should be out of danger. After several days, 
improvement set in, but the patient is still under the 
physician’s care. In each instance it appeared that 
the intervention of earnest, persevering, fervent prayer 
was helpful in obtaining aid from on high. 

—On St. Mark’s day occurred the usual procession 
of the community, the student body, and the parish 
to Monte Cassino, where Father Prior celebrated a 
Solemn High Mass to beg the blessing of God upon the 
fields for the season of 1933. 

—On April 22 Father Abbot conferred the tonsure 
on Fr. Augustine Edele, and on the following morning 
gave him the first two minor orders. On the 25th at 
the Conventual Mass, together with Fr. Columban 
Reed, Fr. Augustine received the minor orders of 
exorcist and acolyte. 

—Father Justin, superior of our Indian mission at 
Stephan, S. D.; who was accompanied by Mr. Hawkins, 
a contractor from the neighboring town of Highmore, 
stopped over night with us on April 26th while on a 
business trip to Louisville. At the time the price of 
wheat was climbing gradually. This the missionary 
was watching with interest, for he has on hand over 
and above his requirements for bread a supply of 
last year’s wheat that was raised on the mission farm. 
This can be sold to great advantage for the needs of 
the mission. 
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—The new Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency the 
Most Rev. Hamlet John Cicognani, was a fellow moun- 
tain climber of our Father Gabriel, when the latter 
was pursuing higher studies in Europe. 


—Pilgrimages to the Shrine of Our Lady on Monte 
Cassino will be held again on the Sunday afternoons 
of May. The St. Joseph’s Orphan Society of Louis- 
ville is organizing a large pilgrimage for the last 
Sunday of May. As early as April 23rd 142 persons 
had signified their intention of joining this pilgrimage. 


—The golden jubilees of three priests of the class of 
’*83 occurs in May. Father Basil Heusler, O. S. B., 
pastor at Jasper for about thirty-three years, and Fa- 
ther Francis A. Marks, of Collinsville, Illinois, were 
ordained on May 20th, while Father Francis X. 
Lasance, well-known throughout the English-speaking 
world for his numerous popular books on devotion, re- 
ceived holy orders at Cincinnati on May 24th. For seven 
years following his ordination, Father Lasance per- 
formed parochial duties. Having been in delicate 
health from childhood, he broke down completely in 
1890. He then went to Europe in quest of health, but 
returned to this country to bear his cross to the end. 
In April, 1891, he was appointed chaplain to the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame de Namur on East Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, where he has remained for forty-two years 
in his cozy little home, “The Hermitage.” There he 
has suffered and prayed and labored for the salvation 
of souls by giving to the world a multitude of spiritual 
treasures which, like a busy bee, he gathered from 
many sources. From “The Hermitage” all these 
precious gems have gone forth to gladden the hearts of 
men. Thus have many years of illness and suffering 
well spent brought glory to God and joy to multitudes 
of souls. THE GRAIL joins with the many friends of 
the jubilarians in wishing them a most hearty AD 
MULTOS ANNOS! 


—June 13th is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
class of 1907. Father Paul Thoma, O. S. B., for a 
number of years professor of philosophy in the Semi- 
nary, then pastor of the neighboring parish at Fulda, 
is now in charge of the congregation at Dale. Other 
members of the class are Fathers Aloysius Schnellen- 
berger, pastor at Celestine; Joseph Ciancy, pastor of 
St. Mary’s near Loogootee and editor of The Indiana 
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Catholic and Record; Anthony Badina, Mishawaka, 
Ind.; George Moorman, Whiting, Ind., near Chicago; 
Michael J. Aichinger, Logansport, Ind.; Aloysius J. 
Weisenberger, Butler, Pa.; Francis Malinowski, or 
Malin as he is popularly known, Detroit, Mich.; John 
B. Bast, Ellinwood, Kan.; and George J. Schneider, 
Pratt, Kan. In congratulating the Jubilarians on the 
occasion of their silver jubilee, we are sure that we 
voice the sentiments of their friends when we ex- 
press the wish that they may live to celebrate the golden 
jubilee of their ordination and as many years added 
thereto as may please the Giver of life to grant them. 

—The Rev. C. M. Rooney, O. P., a Dominican of 
Louisville, who returned some months ago from the 


‘troubled mission fields of interior China, gave a talk 


to the student body in April. Father Rooney was 
accompanied by Father John Dudine, class of ’19, 
pastor of St. Augustine’s Church for the colored on 
Broadway, and by Father Charles P. Raffo, pastor of 
St. Charles Borromeo Church. 


—The solemnity and grandeur of the Holy Week 
services closed with the joyous Resurrection Mass on 
Holy Saturday and the Pontifical High Mass and Pon- 
tifical Vespers on Easter. Because of inclement weath- 
er the Palm Sunday procession had to be confined 
within the church. For the same reason the new fire 
was blessed in the vestibule of the church on Holy 
Saturday. Many visitors were here on Easter. At 
the Pontifical High Mass on Easter Sunday the St. 
Gregory Chancel Choir sang the Kyrie, Gloria, and 
Credo of Pietro Yon; the Offertory, Haec Dies, was a 
new composition from the pen of Father Vincent Wag- 
ner, O. S. B. The Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei 
were composed by Dumler. The Propers of the Mass 
were Gregorian. At Pontifical Vespers the procession- 
al, Haec Dies was composed by Father Vincent; O 
Salutaris, by Perosi; Tantum Ergo, by Widor; the 
recessional, Terra Tremuit, by Father Vincent.—Rain 
fell in the afternoon at the Vesper hour. The band 
concert in the College Auditorium was well attended. 

—Father Stephen played the organ and also repre- 
sented the community at the solemn investiture of 
Monsignor William Keefe on Apr. 23, of Mgr. Raymond 
Noll on Apr. 25, and of Mgr. Maurice O’Connor on 
Apr. 30, on which dates the new prelates were clothed 
in the robes of their rank by His Excellency Most 
Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of Indianapolis. 
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Mary’s Month 


It is fitting that the most beautiful woman in 


Heaven or on earth should have the most beautiful 
month in the year dedicated to her. After winter’s 
rigors, March’s wildness and April’s uncertain temper, 
May opens out like the gates of Heaven, serene, mild, 
fragrant, filled with bird songs, replete with beautiful 
flower forms, small but brilliant souvenirs of the inim- 
itable works of the Master-Artist of Creation. And 
as the flowers and plants reflect His handiwork, so 
also does our Mother’s exquisite beauty whisper to 
us of the Master-Sculptor, whose chisel moulded from 
our base, sinful clay something so ethereal, so blinding 
in brilliance of virtue, that the very angels fall upon 
their faces at her feet. 

Her very name signifies shining brilliance—Mary— 
Hebrew for “Star of the Sea.” “She is that glorious 
and brilliant star,” says St. Bernard, “shining over 
the wide sea of this world, glittering with merits, en- 
lightening us by her own holy example.” “All nations 
shall call me blessed!” prophesied our Mother in her 
Magnificat. The Poles call her the “Great Queen”; 
Spain invokes her as the “Immaculate Mother”; Eng- 
land was styled “Mary’s Dowry,” and France was 
“Mary’s Kingdom.” Belgium placed the images of 
Mary at every corner of the streets in her towns, while 
Portugal made a decree ordering men to fast on Satur- 
days in her honor. In Hungary as well as in Germany, 
great honors were decreed to Mary, while Italy may 
call itself the Land of Mary, so full is it of churches 
and shrines dedicated to her. 

We have records of how she came to the assistance 
of those who invoked her in times of stress in many 
different countries—famine, war, pestilence, fires, 
storms at sea. In many instances, men and women 
were saved when it no longer seemed humanly pos- 
sible to save them. To-day we have a “plague” of an 
entirely new and different kind—depression. If we 
armed ourselves with thousands of rosaries, might she 
not drive off this pestilential cloud? 


Adam Period Furniture 


There were four brothers in the family called Adam, 
and the greatest of these was Robert Adam. He never 
made a stick of furniture himself, but his influence on 
the furniture of England from 1760 to 1780 was very 
marked. He was, first of all, an architect and de- 
signer, a decorator, and a great traveller. When he 
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designed a house, he also designed the furniture to go 
into it, even going so far as to mark with chalk the 
spot on the floor where each piece was to stand. His 
designs were painstaking and exquisite, and he drew 
his inspiration direct from ancient Pompeii. His lines 
were straight—the legs of his furniture in all cases; 
the chair backs were round or oval, and the decoration 
purely classic. He often employed the “classical urn” 
as decoration. He delighted in satinwood, highly fin- 
ished and partially painted. Some of his panels, done 
by famous painters, are masterpieces in themselves. 
But he also designed for mahogany, and for common 
woods which were entirely painted. Many of Adam’s 
pieces were made in the shops of Chippendale and Hep- 
plewhite, cabinetmakers of the day, who often had to 
modify his fanciful designs in order to make them 
practical. These two men, of whose period furniture 
we hear so much, turned out many original designs of 
their own, but were doubtless influenced not a little 
by the beeuty of the Adam designs which they execut- 
ed, causing much confusion to present-day experts. 

Many people to-day are deeply interested in rescuing 
antique furniture, pulling them out of barns and attics, 
scraping off the stains from weather or ill use, and 
refinishing them to their original beauty, or as close 
to it as possible. Many an old piece has been in some 
secluded farmhouse of New England, its beauty hidden 
by innumerable coats of cheap paint, often detected only 
by an expert with an eye to the lines of the different 
period pieces. But many of the old farmers have been 
educated to the value of very old pieces which reposed 
in their attics for years, and now charge fancy prices 
to antique hunters. 


A Party for May 


The Young Men’s or Young Ladies’ Sodality may be 
thinking of giving some sort of party or social, but are 
at a loss just now to hit upon something original— 
something they’ve never done before. A unique idea 
is to have a strawberry or cherry social—but a differ- 
ent kind than the usual ones. Clothes line is stretched 
back and forth across the hall about a foot higher than 
a tall man’s height. Strawberries or cherries are tied 
along these lines with thread, about a foot apart— 
closer if they are plentiful. A number of sodalists, 
say, ten or twenty, are dressed as policemen—police- 
women in the case of the young ladies, with blue uni- 
forms, police caps that can be purchased at toy count- 
ers, and tin stars. These keep a sharp lookout while 
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the dancing is going on, and anyone, man or woman, 
who is caught stealing a chtrry or strawberry, is 
immediately arrested and brought by the police to the 
judge’s desk. 

This desk may be located up on the stage, or at 
the back of the hall; a man in a judge’s gown and 
white wig sits behind it, gavel in hand, and imposes 
a fine of one cent for each piece of fruit stolen. He 
must have a box full of pennies to make change for 
his victims. The object of the dancers is, to see how 
many strawberries or cherries they can pick without 
being caught. This brings on great hilarity, besides 
being a source of revenue. Refreshments may include 
plates of strawberries or cherries, ice cream, cake, 
and soda. 


A “‘Fine’’ Party 

A “fine” party, where everybody has a very “fine” 
time indeed, is one, where fines are imposed for infrac- 
tion of rules, which are printed on placards and posted 
around the hall in several places. Every sodalist is a 
“detective,” on the lookout for rule-breakers. Here are 
the prohibitions: 

Fine for brunette dancing with blonde ........ 2¢ 


Fine for using the word “I” ........................ 1¢ 
Fine for sitting with legs crossed ................ 3¢ 
Fine for gentlemen wearing blue ties ........ 2¢ 
Fine for gentlemen with colored shoes ........ I¢ 


Fine for ladies wearing diamond rings .... 3¢ 
Fine for gentleman or lady wearing glasses 1¢ 
Fine for using the word “you” .................... 1¢ 
Many other ridiculous rules might be invented by 
clever sodalists, and there may be a police sergeant 
at a desk with a box of pennies to make change. A 
dance like this keeps the hall in an uproar from be- 
ginning to end, besides making a lot of money, which 
the dancers will not mind paying out, if the social is 
advertised as A “Fine” Party. Bring Lots of Pennies 
Along! They cannot say they were not forewarned! 


Friendly Hallways 


Halls have a way of leaving an impression of hospi- 
tality or inhospitality, the moment one enters them. 
The furnishings here are the fewest that are gathered 
in any room of the house, the decorations are the sim- 
plest. Interest in home furnishing is often concentrat- 
ed upon the living rooms, to the neglect of the hall 
and stairway. In the early days in England, the hall 
was an imposing chamber where much of the social 
life was passed. It was g large central apartment in 
which the family lived and entertained its guests; at 
mealtime tables were brought in, and when privacy 
was desired, portions of it were screened off. Later, 
rooms were built along either side of it, and these were 
used for eating, sleeping, and entertaining visitors; 
by this time, the hall proper became smaller, and the 
rooms occupied most of the house. 

Modern halls are the outcome of all the styles that 
have gone ‘before; sometimes they appear simply as a 
means of egress and entrance, and as a passageway 
into the various rooms of the house. Or, in more pre- 
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tentious houses, the hall is sometimes a combined re- 
ception room or parlor. In old Colonial houses the hall 
extended from the front of the house to the back, and 
this was a very cool place in summer, when cool cur- 
rents of air drew through the openings. 

The best treatment of hall floors is tile, the beautiful 
dark-red, glazed kind preferred; this can be waxed, 
and need be cleaned only with an oil mop daily. But if 
tiling cannot be had, then hardwood is the next best; 
if the house is an old one, and the floors are rough, 
then iniaid linoleum of a dark-brown wood design, or 
one of the beautiful embossed tile patterns may be used. 
If this is given a coat of spar varnish and then waxed, 
your hall will already be partly furnished. Linoleum 
is preferable to reflooring, in that it is less expensive. 

Panelling is most desirable for the walls, but, rather 
expensive, so craftex-ing or wall paper are the next 
considerations. A pale gray all-over design of willow 
trees or other foliage, is always good, or if there is a 
wainscoating, a frieze of forest trees extending half- 
way up the walls is interesting—in gray, tan, or 
natural green, with brown trunks. 

The furniture for the hall should be chosen care- 
fully, and if possible, should represent some period. 
A console table with mirror above, and holding a well- 
selected pottery or glass bow! containing flowers, and 
two candlesticks or lustres, are appropriate, and this 
may be flanked by two straight-backed chairs, some of 
the antique models being very pleasing. 

If the hall floor is of hardwood, one or more small 
rugs should be used, or a long runner with fringed 
ends. Taupe color is always the acceptable one for 
hallways. If the floor is of tile, no rugs are necessary, 
except perhaps just at the door. An old square iron 
or brass lantern hung upon a chain and wired, would 
complete the picture; such lanterns may be found in 
antique shops. Lastly the grandfather clock, or the 
more modern radio grandfather clock will add a pleas- 
ant touch. ‘ 


Household Hints 


Do not iron baby’s outing flannel nightgowns and 
petticoats; if possible, hang them outside in the 
wind, which will make them fluffy; take off the line 
when dry and fold and smooth at once with hands. 
Ironing takes away the fluffiness. 

Soak new chamois skins in vinegar for an hour, then 
rinse and rub thoroughly in the vinegar; afterwards, 
rinse in clear water, and this will remove any oils 
which cause them to smear window glass. 

Never save medicines that have been left over from 
a doctor’s prescription, after the person has been cured. 
The ingredients often deteriorate from long standing, 
and will probably make the person ill instead of curing 
him. 

A few drops of turpentine in the water when wash- 
ing white silk hose, gloves, or other articles, will pre- 
vent them from turning yellow. 

Clean patent leather shoes with vaseline; this keeps 
them soft. 
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Recipes 


CHICKEN A LA KiNG: Shred 1 green pepper and 
cook in butter with three or four mushrooms for five 
minutes. Mix 2 tablespoons flour with milk, gradually, 
until 142 cups have been added, smoothing out the 
lumps, and add salt and pepper to taste. Add this to 
the green pepper and mushrooms and stir well; then 
add 2 cups diced cold chicken and 3 _ tablespoons 
chopped pimenio. Bring to boiling point, and then 
stir in 2 egg yolks which have been beaten into % cup 
cream. Cook about five minutes; then serve on toast. 

ORANGE MILK SHERBET: Chill % cup canned milk 
in refrigerator, or in a pan of chopped ice. Boil one 
cup sugar, a few grains of sait and % cup water until 
there is 1 cup of syrup. Add 1 cup orange juice and 
1 tablespoon lemon juice. Mix well and freeze in 
mechanical refrigerator or 1:2 ice, salt mixture. 


Campaign Against Appendicitis 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


A campaign through the press, the doctors, and the 
druggists against the ever-increasing number of deaths 
resulting from delay and self-medication in appen- 
dicitis cases is recommended by the Bureau of Pub- 
licity of the Indiana State Medical Association. 

The public should know that abdominal pain which 
persists over a period of six hours usually is serious 
and that no purgatives or laxatives should be given 
without consulting a physician as the patient may be 
a victim of appendicitis and if that, is the case 
cathartics in any form may cause a ruptured appendix. 

A campaign similar to the one planned by the 
Indiana State Medical Association has enabled Philadel- 
phia to decrease its death rate from appendicitis until 
now that city heads the list of the twenty-five leading 
municipalities in the United States. The Philadelphia 
rate is 14.4. Indianapolis is in fifth place in the list 
with a rate of 15.1, while Kansas City is in the last 
place with a rate of 26.4. In the last year Indianap- 
olis, according to figures published in a recent issue 
of the American Medical Association Journal, has had 
56 deaths due to appendicitis out of a population of 
365,130. 

Prehospital management in appendicitis cases is the 
greatest factor influencing mortality. Surgeons cannot 
be blamed for an increasingly high mortality as long 
as 80 per cent of the deaths are the result of the ap- 
pendix being ruptured, which is caused by the ad- 
ministration of laxatives and delay in calling a phy- 
sician. Delay and laxatives responsible for the in- 
creasingly high mortality in acute appendicitis can be 
lessened by education of the public, Philadelphia phy- 
sicians, druggists and health authorities report. 

“The time factor and the danger of administering 
laxatives in the presence of abdominal pain are the 
outstanding features, so the only safe procedure is to 
regard any pain in the abdomen as a possible appen- 
dicitis case,” says the Philadelphia report. 

The Bureau of Publicity has issued a statement 
pointing out the mounting death rate during these de- 
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pression times due to ruptured appendix cases. The 
Bureau now asks the public, public health agencies, 
doctors, and druggists throughout the state to cooper- 
ate in a plan along the lines laid down in Philadelphia 
to eliminate needless deaths due to ruptured appen- 
dicitis cases. 


Sinus Trouble 


INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Soft coal smoke, which often curtains cities, is likely 
to cause an increase in sinus trouble. 

Chronic infections of the nasal sinuses are especially 
common in regions with marked variations in tem- 
perature, and especially if the air is laden with smoke. 
The bones of the face contain cavities, called sinuses. 
The cavities open into the nose and are lined by the 
mucous membrane of the nose. 

Patients with chronic sinusitis often say that they 
‘catch cold in the head easily’ or that they have ‘fre- 
quent attacks of grippe.’ This is hardly true. These 
persons carry the same infection in the head all the 
year round. Much of the time it is quiescent, and they 
scarcely know of its presence (although they do have 
what they call catarrh), while at times it flares up and 
they then say that they have ‘caught cold.’ 

The question may well be asked, ‘What can I to do 
avoid these troubles?’ First of all, it is important to 
avoid the common cause of sinus troubles, that is, the 
common ‘head colds.’ As most everyone knows, this 
is not easy to do, but many things may be done that 
will at least make head colds far less frequent. Keep- 
ing one’s self in good health and thereby raising one’s 
resistance to disaese of any kind is naturally of great 
importance. Therefore, follow closely the modern 
authoritative rules of personal hygiene which you have 
doubtlessly heard expounded many times. Fresh air at 
all times is, of course, highly desirable; but unless you 
are exercising, a cold draught should be avoided. 

Remember that, normally, the nasal cavity of every 
person contains many germs capable of producing 
disease, sometimes of producing virulent disease; but 
these germs are held in check by the resistance of the 
mucous membrane of the nose. Since this resistance 
depends on a normal circulation of blood in the mem- 
brane, anything upsetting this normal circulation, such 
as chilling some portion of the body as by a cold 
draught, lowers the normal resistance, the germs gain 
the upper hand, and a cold in the head, or ‘rhinitis,’ 
results. Obviously, when vigorously exercising, a 
draught cannot usually disterb the circulation of blood 
through the mucous membrane. 

Second, avoid contact with persons suffering with 
colds, particularly when they are sneezing and cough- 
ing; but do not be too apprehensive over this danger if 
you keep in good health and have normally resistant 
nasal mucous membranes. 

Third, concern yourself with preserving your own 
health and resistance by carefully observing the laws 
of personal hygiene, and if you find that you must 
sneeze and cough, protect your neighbor each time by 
using your handkerchief as a screen or cover. 
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Molly Gavin's 
Own Cook Book 


The Catholic Woman’s 
Home Guide for Cooking 


3000 


Hints and Recipes 
old and new 


Makes an ideal gift. It is bound 
in a white washable cover. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 





The Hour of Death 


Are you prepared when the priest 
comes with the Holy Viaticum? 


You should have ready the following 
articles : 


A small table on which are placed 2 nap- 
kins, a crucifix, 2 candles, a tea spoon, 
2 plates, a glass with water, holy water, 
and cotton. Our Sick Call Outfit amply 
answers these requirements. 


Price $3.50 Postpaid 


Illustrated circular will be glady sent 
on request. 





Married Life 
and 


Family Handbook 


Dr. Willman’s treatise on 
Family Life 


The Catholic’s best guide for right liv- 
ing in the married state. 


Subjects: 

Sex-Hygiene Treatise on various 
Eugenics diseases. 

Birth Control Hundreds of other 
Care of the Sick important mat- 


ters for the bene- 
fit of the human 
family. 
A Bishop comments as follows: 

It is a valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature on the subject. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Infant Feeding 
Training of Children 
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The Abbey Press, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Enclosed $.................... 
Please send me postpaid 
biceps Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book 
aed Sick Call Outfit 


Sa aaed Married Life and Family Hand Book 
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GILT EDGE INVESTMENT 





Question: What is a good investment? 


Answer: A good investment is one that combines 
safety of principal with a fair yield of income. 


DISCUSSION 





Investment in Catholic Church properties and Catholic institu- 
tions are almost universally considered one of the best and 
safest forms of investments. 


I. Because of the permanency of the Church and 
the moral obligation involved, investments in 
Catholic institutions offer excellent security. 


Catholic institutions pay a fair rate of interest. 


Investment in Catholic institutions contributes 
in a material way to the noblest of all Causes— 
the Spread and Maintenance of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth. 


The Abbey Press, (Printing Department of St. Meinrad’s Abbey) 


OFFERS 4% INTEREST 


On large or small amounts. 


Apply to: Rev. Edward Berheide, O. S. B., Manager, 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 











